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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF 


THE AMERICAN OVERSEAS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 3:30 p.m., in the commit- 
tee room, U.S. Capitol Building, Senator J. W. Fulbright (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright, Green, Sparkman, Humphrey, Long, 
Church, Wiley, Aiken, and Carlson. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

This is a public session to hear Dean Harlan Cleveland and Prof. 
Gerard J. Mangone of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at Syracuse University, and Prof. W. W. Kulski, 
professor of political science of the Maxwell School and author of 
“The Soviet Regime.” 

We are delighted to have you gentlemen here today. You are not 
here to testify on any particular piece of legislation, but generally to 
enlighten the committee about matters in the field of foreign policy. 

I believe, Dean Cleveland, you wish to start the discussion. 


STATEMENT OF HARLAN CLEVELAND, DEAN, MAXWELL GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY; ACCOMPANIED BY GERARD J. MANGONE, PROFES- 
SOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE; AND W. W. KULSKI, PROFESSOR OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. CLevetAnp. I will be glad to, sir. 

I feel just a little like an alumnus come home to reunion, because 
I used to turn up in this room periodically in support of the mutual 
security program, back a number of years ago. Even when I was a 
bureaucrat I was treated with the greatest courtesy by a committee 
which is well known for courtesy. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, we have been working at Syracuse 
University on a research project about the education and training 
of Americans for service overseas. This program has taken several 
of us all over the world, and we are now writing a book which is going 
to be a slightly more serious contribution to these matters than the 
current best seller “The Ugly American.” 
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2 THE AMERICAN OVERSEAS 


In the process we have derived a good many lessons about the be- 
havior, the supervision, the recruitment, the selection, the education 
and training of the overseas Americans. But we have also made 
some observations on the subject of the foreign policy that the over- 
seas Americans are given to work with, and it is primarily on this 
latter subject that it might be useful to say a word and be available 
for whatever assistance we can give the committee this afternoon. 

As you know, I prepared a statement ahead of time which I have 
submitted to the committee. I think I know well enough the preju- 
dices of this group not to dream of reading this statement out loud 
to you. It is well and clearly demonstrated that you can all read. 
But I might just indicate some of the highlights of this 2 years of 
research. 

CRITICISM OF UNITED STATES ABROAD 


The story starts, as most discussions on this subject tend to start 
these days, with the fact that an extraordinary number of people 
seem to be throwing things at us these days. If it is not sticks and 
stones, it is words; and, contrary to the nursery rhyme, the words 
seem to hurt even worse than the sticks and stones. 

On the very first page we have indicated some of the categories in 
which these words are thrown at us. They are words of annoyance, 
“Americans think they can eliminate oriental fuedalism with good 
advice and candy bars,” we were told in one Far Eastern country. 

They are words of envy. We were told in Tokyo, “To a Japanese, 
democracy is getting into a big, shiny car, going to the PX, buying a 
vile of food that would keep a Japanese family fed for a month, going 

ome, and eating it all.” 

They are words of fear. “At home, Americans beat Negroes. I am 
dark, too. The American Government is no good. They want to 
rule the world, and Indonesia, too.” 

Even the compliments have a left-handed quality to them. One 
man told us, “An American usually lacks bias or pride or personal 
vanity, even if he does talk about America all the time.” 

This is increasingly a problem, not only for our foreign policy but, 
in a sense, for our self-esteem. We are the target for the brickbat 
throwers of the world, and they seem to be uniting against us. 


NUMBER OF AMERICANS ABROAD 


What is the trouble here, anyway? Is it, as so many people are 
saying, that there are too many Americans abroad? There are in- 
deed quite a lot of Americans abroad. A rough summary of the totals 
is on this sheet which we will pass around. Just under 1 percent of 
our population is now abroad. It is a rather extraordinary fact, in 
a country which has been built on immigration, that suddenly the 
people going out are more numerous than the people coming in. 

But is it really true that you can make an equation between the num- 
ber of Americans and the degree of public relations trouble we have 
abroad? We have looked at this pretty carefully and we do not think 
it is. A quarter of the Americans now abroad are in Germany, and 
it does seem that Germany is one of the countries whose political 
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THE AMERICAN OVERSEAS 3 


leaders are unembarrassed to talk about their friendship for America 
and their military arrangements with America. 

Similarly in Japan we have a certain amount of trouble, but it cer- 
tainly is not one of the sorest points around the compass of the world. 
Some of the sore points do not have very many Americans there. 

The problem seems to be not so much a question of numbers as a 
question of what Americans are doing. The difficulties, as I was 
saying, are really of two types. One type of trouble stems from the 
kinds of people selected and the appalling degree to which the Am- 
erican educational system, the Government, the business community, 
the mission boards, all of us have neglected the job of training these 
people to do an effective job. We are now writing up a report on: 
this subject, and I would be glad to address myself to this question 
if the committee so desires. 

But we find also that the behavior of individual Americans abroad, 
questions like how they live, whether they speak the language, whether 
they understand how to build institutions in an alien culture, these 

uestions are not by any means the whole story. There are overriding 
actors of foreign poley, which are given factors as far as the over- 
seas Americans are concerned. 


REASONS FOR U.S. TROUBLE ABROAD 


In sum, it seems to us that our overseas troubles are the result of 
our being, as a nation, (1) so deeply involved in other people’s affairs, 
(2) so reluctant to accept change as a principle of foreign policy, (3) 
so preoccupied with the Soviet Union, and (4) so badly organized 
to carry out the new-style operations which seem to us to be the 
essence of modern diplomacy. 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


On the first of these, our involvement in other peoples’ affairs, we 
are increasingly struck by the fact that for an American in 1959, 
the content of international affairs is really the internal affairs of 
other people. No longer is the primary content of international 
affairs the formal diplomatic relationships between Foreign Offices. 

We still talk a good deal in this country about “noninterference in 
the internal affairs of other peoples,” and most other countries also 
talk about the same thing, but clearly this is an era of reciprocal 
intervention in each other’s affairs. 

If you examine the nature of American overseas operations, you 
cannot find a category of Americans that is not rather deeply 
immersed in the internal affairs of other peoples, except perhaps 
for the tourists who are living in hotels and limiting their traveling 
to museums. Our military bases are propping up the domestic self- 
defense of quite a lot of different countries, from South Korea to 
Spain, and military aid is a very important factor in building up 
that new middle class of army others which is taking over political 
power in country after country these days. 
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We have already seen in Pakistan, as we have seen in Iraq, the 
take-over of a government by military officers. We were in contact 
with these officers to help them learn how to use newfangled weapons, 
but we somehow were not effectively in contact with them ina polit- 
ical way. . 

On the economic side, our technical assistance people are in contact 
with thousands of local and provincial leaders, penetrating in each 
society at the very center of its rising economic expectations. 

The U.S. Information Service is obviously deeply involved in one 
of the most important aspects of sov ereignty, the influencing of what 
is said over a nation’s communications network. 

The Government’s clandestine, secret intelligence operations abroad 
likewise and obviously require some rethinking of the principle of 
noninterference, just as other countries’ intelligence work in the 
United States sets aside the same principle. Indeed, a growing pro- 
portion of our total foreign relations is apparently being stuffed into 
the clandestine channel; and maybe this is true, at least in part, not 
only because they need to be kept secret from other people, but maybe 
also because they need to kept secret from ourselves, so that we do 
not have to admit that we are as deeply involved in other people’s 
affairs as in fact we are. 

What is true of the Government people is equally true, perhaps 
even more true, of the non-Government people. Businessmen have 
found that they have to get rather deeply immersed—the oil people, 
the people who grow rubber and mine copper and sell and install 
machinery, and so on—they have to get very deeply involved in the 
internal economic development programs of the host country in order 
to survive as a business, that is, in order not to be nationalized. Busi- 
ness people have learned a lot from experience, for example, from the 
experience of the nationalization of oil in Mexico and in Iran. 

While business leaders will say, “Oh, we don’t touch politics,” 
nevertheless they have to take every business move abroad in full 
knowledge of and with a consider ‘able intelligence system to cover 
the trends of opinion in each, the various politic al factions who can 
make or break them, who can incite a mob against them, deny them 
import licenses, or persuade the government to nationalize their 
assets. 

Even the missionaries find their workways changing in this new 
kind of world. Instead of maintaining western compounds as a base 
from which to operate, they are now involved in what might be called 
a religious technical assistance program, acting as frater nal workers; 
among some mission boards, even the term “missionary” has become 
a bad word, and they are now being called “fraternal workers” to an 
indigenous church. 

Thus the same trend is noticeable on the non-Government side a 
can be seen on the Government side. 

It seems to us that if public support is to be maintained for neces- 
sary U.S. actions in the field of foreign policy, this dilemma is going 
to have to be faced pretty directly; that to continue to talk about 
what we are doing in the language of 19th century diplomacy is 
increasingly confusing, not only to our friends abroad but to ourselves 


at home. 
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THE AMERICAN OVERSEAS 5 


As one example, Adlai Stevenson, when he got back from Moscow, 
reported that he ‘and Khrushchev were able to agree only on one 
thing: The principle of noninterference in the internal affairs of other 
people. Now this was clearly a phony from Khrushchev’s point of 
view, especially since he went on in the same conversation to define 
Soviet internal affairs as including Hungary. 

But I suggest that it is almost equally meaningless from Mr. 
Stevenson’s point of view. The very fact of agreement should warn 
us that the principle is shorn of content. 

Any powerful nation deeply affects the internal affairs of its less 
powerful neighbors in the world. ‘The question is, toward what pur- 
poses will this influence be directed? It is to this question, it seems 
to me, that we must realistically be addressing ourselves as citizens 
and as a Government. 


U.S, FOREIGN POLICY SHOULD BE FLEXIBLE 


The second point: It seems to me fair to say that our foreign policy 
does not yet assume change. It rather assumes that the present situa- 
tion will stay where it is until its changes, and then we will take into 
account the new situation. 

The pace of this change is, of course, perfectly extraordinary, and 
so many people make so many speeches about it every day that I will 
not ring the changes, on the theme of change. Maybe a better way to 
illustrate the point is to talk about the current example that is in the 
mind of all of us, the example of Cuba. 

In the past 5 years, more than a dozen old regimes have been dis- 
placed by new forces, often in spite of U.S. military and political 
support of the forces which were thrown out. It begins to appear that 
currying favor with the present government in some societies may 
actually be less relevant to the U.S. national interest in a fast-chang- 
ing world than making sure we can get along with the next govern- 
ment. 

We can see this clearly now in the Cuban case, but 3 or 4 years ago 
was it really so impossible to believe that Batista was on his way out ? 
Somebody has suggested that the very fact that a regime is in also 
means that it is on its way out. Certainly the recent lessons to this 
effect include, over the last 4 or 5 years, governmental changeovers in 
Cairo, Rangoon, Karachi, Beirut, Baghdad, and six Latin American 

‘apitals prior to the recent events in Havana. 

Obviously you cannot, as a responsible body, recommend that our 
ambassadors should spend half their time in the hills with the guerril- 
las and the other half at cocktail parties with the ruling regime. But 
taking our foreign representation as a whole, it certainly becomes in- 
creasingly important for us to distinguish between the leaders who 
are comers and those whose future is mostly behind them. 

Even at the diplomatic level, as Milton Eisenhower suggested the 
other day, we can make a distinction between an “abrazo” for demo- 
cratic regimes and a formal handshake for dictators. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE CITIZENS ABROAD 


But even beyond formal attitudes, it is crucial for a dynamic for- 
eign policy that we be in touch w ith all of the political elements that 
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exercise substantial power in each society. In doing this we have the 
incomparable advantage of the kind of society we are. With such 
a large amount of private enterprise of various kinds, business enter- 
prise, philanthropic enterprise, journalistic enterprise, and so on, 
there is abundant opportunity for American citizens to establish con- 
tact in situations where Government officials cannot properly do so. 

The best current example is the notable contact established by Her- 
bert Matthews of the New York Times with Fidel Castro some years 
ago. 

“Tt we had stood back and said, “How should we most effectively 
work with these new kinds of fast-changing societies, we would have 
said to ourselves, “Let’s hitch on at least some kind of liaison with 
the people who look as if they are the ‘comers.’” We would have said, 
“Well, the best way to do that probably would be to have a military 
eid program and an economic aid program,” even if you did not need 
these for strategic or economic development purposes. 

We have these programs. The military advisory group is in con- 
tact in Ethiopia with the military group which may well determine 
the succession to Emperor Haile Selassie I. 

But not very much politics is talked in that channel. The talk is 
about how to use newfangled weapons. 


SOVIET TACTICS 


Our third observation has to do with the Soviet threat. Let me 
summarize our view this way: For the last dozen years the Soviet 
has been starting one major bonfire after another. The timing has 
been careful. They did not start the new Berlin crisis until Quemoy 
had obviously run out of gas, and ever since the abortive attack on 
the Province of Azerbaijan up in Northern Iran some years ago, 
through the Greece-Turkey episode, the first Berlin crisis, the Korean 
war, the Indochina affair, calle on, through Quemoy and now Berlin 
again, the Kremlin has been engaged in turning up the headlights 
every time we seem to have found a constructive road, trying so to 
blind our eyes with a current crisis that we forget about India and 
Japan and Latin America and the dozen other problems to which 
we should be addressing ourselves, problems which may be just as 
important to our future security, to your lives and mine, as the way 
this Berlin thing comes out—without depreciating the importance 
of the Berlin crisis either. 

It does not seem to us and it does not seem to most of the overseas 
Americans with whom we have consulted about this aspect, that we 
have yet developed the ability in our Government to handle more 
than one major problem at atime. The tendency seems to be to work 
on the Berlin crisis and, therefore, not to pay adequate attention to 
a good many other things. 

I would suggest that as in every other kind of large-scale enterprise, 
our foreign policy needs to be sufficiently well organized to work on 
a dozen problems of Berlin’s magnitude at the same time. And In- 
dia, for example, is a problem of at least Berlin’s magnitude and 
urgency. 
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THE AMERICAN OVERSEAS 7 


ADMINISTRATION OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


This leads to our fourth point—the administration of foreign affairs. 
The many programs we have overseas, the military and economic aid, 
international and private philanthropy, business and educational con- 
tacts by the thousands, give us a really extraordinary opportunity 
to relate ourselves effectively to the coming leadership in every society 
that we can reach. 

But although we are doing many admirable things in the world, 
we have not yet solved the problem of how to pull them together 
into a pattern which makes sense from the point of view of the Ameri- 
can national interest. 


NECESSITY OF UNDERSTANDING FOREIGN POLICY IMPLICATIONS BY 
ADMINISTRATORS OF MILITARY AND ECONOMIC AID 


I have mentioned military aid as an example. The able generals 
and colonels in charge of most of the military assistance advisory 
groups abroad carefully limit their functions to weapons and train- 
ing. There is not very much taught, for example, at the Army War 
College, about the sort of internal politics involved in these countries. 

Yet in a dozen countries or more, the arms and advice we supply, 
and the military officers we thereby build up, are bound to have a 
powerful and sometimes a controlling effect in determining the politi- 
cal composition of the government. 

Similarly, technical assistance people and economic aid people, by 
and large, tend to stick to their knitting, to assume that economic 
development is a good thing and is an objective in itself. But do 
we sally favor economic growth everywhere, or do we want to make 
sure that economic growth leads to effective political institutions that 
we can live with in a peaceful world. 

If you ask the technical assistance people or the military aid people 
abroad, “What about these political implications? What kinds of 
political institutions may result from your work in military or eco- 
nomic aid?” they say, “Well, that is for the political people over in 
the Embassy.” 

But it is not the Embassy that is in contact with these new, rising 
classes. It is our military and economic “technicians” that have these 
valuable contacts. 


BURDEN OF SPECIALIZED AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES ON FOREIGN 
GOVERN MENTS 


The difficulty of executive leadership in the field, moreover, is 
reatly compounded by the charming pluralism of our operations in 
Washington. When any administrative change is made in Washing- 

ton, there is plenty of careful examination of the jurisdictional lines 
here, but. the effect on the situation abroad is not generally thought 
through with equal care. 

For example: We see no particular damage, in the field of economic 
aid, in setting up a new agency every time we get a new idea about 
how to finance public investment, every time we want to offer a some- 
what softer loan, or every time we want to start a new specialized 
program of technical assistance. 
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As things now stand, the leaders of an underdeveloped country will 
normally deal with 16, 18, and often more than 20 different agencies, 
each purveying particular kinds of assistance to the country’s de- 
velopment plans. In our enthusiasm for modernizing every economy 
we can reach, we have tended to close our eyes to the administrative 
burden which we place on the governments of the less developed 
countries by proliferating the independent agencies we create to help 
them. 

On a visit to Indonesia a year ago, we had occasion to examine this 

matter in some detail, and we tried to chart the results here. Here 
is a nation with which we have no military entanglements, and a 
rather minor program even of economic and technical assistance, 
Nevertheless, there are nine different agencies in the technical assist- 
ance business alone, of which the ICA is only one. The Indonesians 
must deal with four different public investment banks. 

When the U.N. special fund is set up and running, Indonesia will 
be one of its clients, too. The Indonesians can get local currency 
loans to buy our agricultural surpluses, so that is another program. 
And two large private foundations had major technical efforts in 
Indonesia, too, or had at the time we were examining the situation 
there. 

That makes 17 agencies so far. To complete the list; you would 
have to add technical aid from the Colombo plan, involving several 
countries of the British Commonwealth, plus bilateral investment 
and technical aid relationships with the Dutch, the Germans, the Rus- 
sians, and several others. 

If you moved farther west to Pakistan or Iran, you would have to 
add the incredible complexity of the military aid progr am. And this 
inventory does not include most of the private philanthropies or the 
very many public or private agencies that are working for the Goy- 
ernment under contract. These contractual arrangements have really 
become very big business, as you well know, 


CONTRACTS LET BY INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


The ICA alone last year reported it had 1,318 contracts involving 
an overseas staff which may well exceed or may soon exceed the size 
of ICA’s own foreign establishment. Ninety-six percent of these 
contracts were for assignments in the underdeveloped areas of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

The CuarrMan, How many did you say! ( 

Mr. Crevenanp. 1,318. That includes 470 with American univer- 
sities, I think the figure may now be higher by now, and 848 contracts 
with other firms and individuals. 

This is an extraordinary development, this increasing use by the 
Government of its contracting power to “farm out” new functions so 
that they will not involve an increase in the Government’s own staff 
abroad. 

There is some voluntary cooperation among these agencies, of 
course, but by and large it is up to the government receiving the aid 
to coordinate the aiders. Governments which are far from being able 
to coordinate the effective use of their own resources, governments 
which are indeed receiving assistance and advice in public adminis- 
tration from several different technical assistance agencies because 
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of their very inability to man the professional and administrative 
tasks the modern world thrusts upon them; these governments are ex- 
pected to mold into an integrated program the skills, knowledge, 
prejudices, and weaknesses of hundreds of foreigners, most of whom 
are unaware of the history, politics, or even the language of the coun- 
try whose domestic policies they are influencing. 


NECESSITY OF CONSOLIDATING U.S. ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


And the situation is getting worse, not better. In most countries, 
the number of Americans and U.N. agency advisers is almost certainly 
increasing more rapidly than the local government’s capacity to 
coordinate them. The time for consolidation of our efforts abroad 
seems to be at hand. We have reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns on proliferating different agencies operating abroad. 

Moreover, we have now had enough experience with this line of 
business to know that the best way to organize it is the way the world 
itself, for better or worse, is organized—namely, by countries and 
regions, not by mosquitos, rice, soft loans, hard loans, and other global 
horizontal categories of this kind. 

The thing which is striking about our overseas establishment is that 
the Americans have the initiative in seeking and molding change. 
That is why everybody says we are so impatient abroad, because we 
are the artists in change. 

In Calcutta they told us the story about a rich Bengali who had been 
informed that a friend of his really hated him, and he said, “I don’t 
really understand why that man should hate me. I never helped 
him in my life.” 

Well, we are not so fortunate. We are involved in one way or an- 
other in helping several dozen countries. 





U.S. POSITION IN THE WORLD 


The relationships required by this process of molding and initiating 
change abroad, are of the type more likely to divide men from each 
other than pull them together. And so, therefore, it is even more a 
question of spirit than it is a question of technique or administrative 
machinery. Machinery is an aspect of the spirit. “When will people 
learn,” Macaulay said somewhere, “that it is the spirit we are of, not 
the machinery we employ, that binds us to others ?” 

When we talked to Prime Minister Nehru, he said, “I would say of 
Americans that they are friendly, and this is very good. But they are 
not receptive. When an American comes to India on a technical job,” 
he went on, “he is a kind of teacher. The relation between teacher and 
pupil is a two-way street—or at least it must look that way to the 
student. A teacher’s task is not simply to tell his pupils what is in 
his mind, but to find out what is in their minds.” 

But the rest of the world cannot be expected to relish the position 
of being pupil to the American teacher. As the chairman will know 
from having worked in education for a good many years, the role of 
pupil is assumed with difficulty by mature people. Most of these 
countries have been around a lot longer than we have. We Ameri- 
cans were able to assume the role of teacher not because we were wiser 
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than anybody else, but because for a century we increased our produc- 
tivity of goods and services faster than ee dls else, and we have now 
converted this fabulous century of internal economic growth into 
global military and financial power. 

Money and power is what gives us the position in the world, and 
not our wisdom. Our first task seems to be to face realistically the 
kind of world we are in and the degree to which we are in it, and in 
the nations that compose it. When we interviewed Dr. Subandrio, the 
Foreign Minister of Indonesia (a lot of the top politicians in Indo- 
nesia seem to be doctors; apparently the Dutch were only able to con- 
ceive of higher education for medical students, presumably on the 
rather sound theory that doctors are not usually political radicals; 
but of course what happened was that all the radicals became doc- 
tors). When we talked to Subandrio, he told us, in effect, to relax and 
enjoy the employment of our great strength in the world: “More is 
expected of the Americans because of their power. People will expect 
Americans to make a great effort to understand them, without them- 
selves making a great effort to understand the Americans. But,” he 
added with a philosophical smile, “your people should not worry 
about itso much. This is the price of power.” 

This is the essence of the statement we prepared ahead of time at 
your invitation, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps you would like to put the 
statement as a whole in the record; it may be in a little better English 
than my extemporaneous version of it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Yes, we will include the 
entire statement in our record. 

(Mr. Cleveland’s prepared statement follows :) 


UNPOPULARITY OF AMERICA ABROAD 


Within the recent memory of the most casual newspaper reader, a mob on 
the island of Taiwan has sacked the American Embassy, in Lebanon and Algeria 
armed rebels have milled about and threatened American libraries, in Peru 
and Venezuela fist-clenched students threw stones and spat upon the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and in Iraq angry partisans of the new military regime 
hurled rocks at the automobile of an Assistant Secretary of State. The brick- 
bat-throwers of the world seem to be uniting against the Americans in their 
midst, and the Communists are naturally trying to encourage their efforts and 
improve their aim. 

Bven where sticks and stones are outlawed by effective police or the canons 
of good taste, critical words are hurled instead. Contrary to the nursery rhyme, 
they can hurt too. There are words of annoyance. “Americans think they 
can eliminate oriental feudalism with good advice and candy bars.” There are 
words of envy. “To a Japanese, democracy is getting into a big shinv ear, 
going to the PX, buying a pile of food that would keep a Japanese fed for a 
month, going home, and eating it all.” There are words of fear. “At home, 
Americans beat Negroes. * * * I am dark, too. * * * The American Govern- 
ment is no good. They want to rule the world and Indonesia, too.” Even the 
compliments have a left-handed edge to them: “An American usually lacks 
bias or pride or personal vanity—even if he does talk about America all the 
time.” 

The new international sport of throwing things at the Americans abroad is 
deeply disturbing to us at home, and is fast becoming a major factor in American 
politics. A fresh look at what America stands for, a new inquiry into the rea- 
sons why other people don’t seem to share our values and join in praising our 
leadership, has now become of first importance—not just to give our foreign 
critics the lie but to recover what they have stolen of our self-esteem. 
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NUMBER OF AMERICANS OVERSEAS 


What is the trouble, anyway? Is it merely that there are too many Americans 
abroad, as many people seem to believe? 

Certainly the Americans in overseas service are impressively numerous and 
fantastically diverse in their activities. Nearly 1 percent of our people are 
now living and working overseas. ‘Two-thirds of them work for the Govern- 
ment, mostly military but a rapidly growing number of civilians. Many more 
are representing private activities which are in fact on the Government payroll 
too, as a result of the huge expansion in the use by the Government of its con- 
tracting power to get things done in foreign operations. A summary of the 
main figures is available for the committee’s information. 

But there is no evidence of any correlation between the numbers of Americans 
and the unpopularity of U.S. foreign policy in various parts of the world. 
Western Germany, which contains close to one-fourth of all the overseas Ameri- 
cans, is a close and reliable ally, whose political leader differs from inost na- 
tional leaders in that he feels no embarrassment at boasting of his close rela- 
tions with the United States, even during his election campaigns. Japan, which 
has also been full of Americans ever since the war, and today is the focus of 
more Christian missionary effort than any other one country, has little reason 
to love us for our wartime victory, our bomb-test fallout, or our trade policy; 
yet relations with the Japanese are, in global perspective, relatively cordial. 
On the other hand, in areas less subjected by history to an influx of Americans, 
we are all too obviously having major public-relations trouble these days: the 
Middle East, India, Indonesia, and some parts of Africa and Latin America. 
Yet in view of the recent difficulties in Cuba and Venezuela, we cannot say that 
fewer Americans mean more trouble. There is simply no observable relation- 
ship between numbers of Americans and the virulence of the local reaction 
against them. 

If not numbers, then what? After 2 years of studying the overseas Ameri- 
cans, trying to understand what they are doing and why some succeed and others 
fail, we have concluded that the difficulties are of two types. One has to do 
with the kinds of people who are selected, and the appalling degree to which 
most Americans abroad lack the training to do an effective job. We are now 
writing our final report on the selection, education, and training of Americans 
for overseas service, and I would be glad to summarize the major findings under 
this head, on this occasion or some other. 

But we also find that the behavior of individual Americans abroad—how they 
live, whether they speak the language, whether they understand how to build 
institutions in an alien culture—is by no means the whole story. Their per- 
formance is influenced by overriding factors beyond their own control, by five 
major tendencies in American foreign policy that are today undermining our 
leadership in the world and thus undercutting even the best of the representa- 
tives we send abroad. 

Our overseas troubles are the result of our being, as a Nation (1) so deeply 
involved in other people’s affairs, (2) so reluctant to accept change as a prin- 
ciple of foreign policy, (3) so preoccupied with the Soviet Union, and (4) so 
badly organized to carry out the new-style operations which are the essence 
of modern diplomacy. 


A NEW LOOK AT NONINTERFERENCE 


Congress passed the last U.S. Neutrality Act just 20 years ago. Since then, 
we have been moving cautiously out into a world in which the distinction 
between “international” and “internal” affairs is increasingly blurred. 

Until recently, for most Americans, the study of international affairs was the 
study of diplomatic relations between monoliths called nations. We simplified 
this task for ourselves by looking mostly at Europe, and watching developments 
in the rest of the world through European eyes. In less time than it takes a 
child to get from kindergarten through college, this way of thought has been 
swept away by two discoveries. One was that the world really is round; and 
that we could twirl the globe so as to bring Asia and Africa into better focus. 
The other discovery was even more devastating in its effect on traditional 
patterns of thought: For an American in 1959, the primary content of inter- 
national relations is the internal affairs of other societies. 

At State Department press conferences and in formal diplomatic statements, 
there is still much talk about noninterference in the internal affairs of other 
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nations. But when one examines the nature of American overseas operations, 
this ancient and honorable principle is not much in evidence. Not only are 
11% million Americans now living and working abroad, but another million and 
a half travel abroad on shorter trips each year. Except for tourists, diplomatic 
negotiators, and some students, most of these Americans are heavily involved 
in the domestic affairs of the countries in which they find themselves—generally 
with the enthusiastic approval of the Nation’s political authorities. 

Our military bases prop up the domestic self-defense of our NATO partners 
and a good many other countries from South Korea to Spain; and in most 
cases, outside Europe, military aid is a very important factor in strengthening 
military officers in their growing role as a new and revolutionary middle class. 
On the economic side, our technical aid brings Americans into contact with 
thousands of local and provincial leaders; they deal with emerging societies 
at their most sensitive point—at the very center of their rising expectations, 
teaching people what they should want, helping them to be more articulate in 
demanding what they want from their own political leaders. An investment 
program too, ensures the participation by Americans in central decisions about 
the allocation of resources, the financing of the national budget, and the improve- 
ments needed ig public administration; decisions like these are the very stuff 
of national soveretenty. And through the U.S. Information Service we are 
involved at another sensitive point: the use of a nation’s communications net- 
work to get across certain ideas and attitudes. 

The Government’s clandestine intelligence operations are no less a revision 
of the principle of noninterference, just as other nations’ intelligence work in 
the United States often sets aside the niceties of diplomatic protocol. A growing 
proportion of our foreign relations is being stuffed into the clandestine channel— 
not so much, perhaps, because we need to hide what we are doing from others, 
but because (in view of our verbal adherence to noninterference) we need to 
hide our overseas intervention from ourselves. 

The nongovernmental Americans abroad have likewise drifted into deep 
involvement in the domestic affairs of other nations. The men who produce 
and distribute oil, mine copper, grow rubber, sell and install machinery, establish 
retail outlets, or buy handicrafts for the American market, find they cannot do 
business in most countries without immersing themselves in local programs of 
economic development as a matter of public relations and business survival. 
While business leaders will truthfully protest that they do not interfere in 
politics, they must make their own business decisions with a wary eye for 
political repercussions, studying carefully the nationalistic ideology and financial 
corruptibility of the men in each country who can make or break an American 
business by passing a law or inciting a mob. 

The missionaries, too, find their workways undergoing radical changes to keep 
up with a changing world. Instead of maintaining Western compounds as ¢ 
base from which Christianity can be advanced, the new practice is to conduct 
a kind of religious technical assistance program, with American fraternal 
workers serving as advisers and aides to indigenous churches. The growth of 
voluntary-agency operations, student travel, and private philanthropic pro- 
grams overseas has likewise added a new dimension to American diplomacy. 

If U.S. public support is to be maintained for necessary U.S. actions in for- 
eign affairs, the dilemma thus presented must be faced directly. We cannot 
continue indefinitely to talk about our massive involvement around the world in 
the narrow language of 19th century diplomacy. 

The dangers of doing so are apparent: In a recent conversation in Moscow, 
Nikita Khrushchev and Adlai Stevenson were able (according to Mr. Stevenson’s 
report) to agree on only one thing—the principle of noninterference in the 
internal affairs of other nations. The fact of agreement should have warned 
Mr. Stevenson that the principle is shorn of content. Any powerful nation 
deeply affects the internal affairs of its less powerful neighbors in the world; 
the question is, toward what purposes will this influence be directed? In 
answering this operational kind of question, the true differences between Soviet 
aid and U.S. aid, between Soviet information policy and USIS policy, are quickly 
revealed. 

THE ASSUMPTION OF CHANGE 


It is fair to say that our foreign policy does not yet reflect an assumption 
of rapid and continuous change in the world around us, and indeed in our own 
capacities and objectives. The pace of this change is accelerating as a result 
of a truly revolutionary spurt of scientific discovery, industrial achievement and 
political awareness by masses of previously dormant populations. 
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In these revolutions of technology and self-government, we were gree 
leading revolutionaries. Rational inquiry, irrational nationalism, the ee a 
pursuit of technological innovation, free-and-easy social relations— or ; es 
attitudes we have served the world both as demonstration farm and extension 
service. But in relative terms we have slowed down, and now our posture is 
often that of being dragged reluctantly into the future, spurred either by a 
rival’s threat or the importuning of our poorer neighbors. The future of Ameri- 
can leadership depends on whether we can summon enough imagination to aay 
ahead of the tide of events around us, whether we can predict and take into ac- 
count in our legislation and our executive action the “social fallout” of acceler- 

j -jentific progress. 

a ye anes may help to clarify the point. In the past 5 years more 
than a dozen old regimes have been displaced by new forces, often in spite of 
United States military and economic support of the previously existing govern- 
ments. It begins to appear that currying favor with the present government in 
some countries may be much less relevant to the United States national interest 
in a fast-changing world than making sure we can get along with the next 
government. : ; per. : 5 

We can see this clearly now in the Cuban case; was it so invisible 4 years ago? 
Other recent lessons include governmental changeovers in Cairo, Rangoon, 
Karachi, Beirut, Baghdad, and six Latin American capitals prior to the events 
in Havana. In the case of Iraq, to take one instance, the U.S. Government did 
not accurately assess or correctly predict the turn of events for a simple reason: 
responsible Americans were not effectively in touch with the military group that 
has now taken power in that country—in spite of the fact that we had military 
representatives there. t 

I would not for a moment imply that our Ambassadors can openly consort with 
revolutionary elements bent on replacing the “ins” with whom we have diplo- 
matic relations—though most of our Ambassadors should have wider contact 
with whole societies than is possible in the normal capital-city cocktail circuit. 
But taking our foreign representation as a whole, it becomes increasingly im- 
portant for us to distinguish between leaders who are “comers” and those whose 
future is mostly behind them. Even at the diplomatic level, as Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower has recently suggested, we can make distinctions between ‘an ‘abrazo’ 
for democratic leaders and a formal handshake for dictators.” Beyond formal 
attitudes, however, it is crucial to a dynamic foreign policy that we be opera- 
tionally in touch with all elements of real power in each society. 

In doing this, we have the incomparable advantage of the kind of society we 
are: with such a large element of private enterprise in the United States, there 
is abundant opportunity for American citizens to establish contact in situations 
where Government officials cannot properly do so. The notable contacts estab- 
lished by Herbert Matthews of the New York Times with Fidel Castro several 
years ago are a case in point. 


THE SOVIET THREAT IN PERSPECTIVE 


The sweeping events that bypassed noninterference and buried American neu- 
trality were to be an important degree independent of the growing military, cul- 
tural, and political threat arising from the relative success of the Soviet Union 
in making over a rather undeveloped country into an industrial nation in just 
40 years. The Communist challenge took the primary form, not of the much- 
advertised worker-based attack on the industrial system of the West, but of the 
use of political power to bring about an economic transformation in the Soviet 
Union itself, followed by a vigorous and well-managed attempt to isolate the 
West from its former dependencies in Asia and Africa. In their drive for 
power, the Soviet leaders used the technological explosion, the awakening of the 
Kast, the relative weakening of Europe—and thus married their short-run tactics 
to the major trends of the day. 

The Soviet threat quickened our attention, hardened our resolution, speeded 
up our decision-making process, and increased our appropriations for military 
defense and foreign aid—and carried still further the nations’ mutual involve- 
ment in each others’ affairs. The projection of the United States, and of 
individual Americans, into operations on a global scale in military, economic, 
social, and psychological fields, would surely not have been so rapid if it had 
been left. to unneedled American officials to decide how fast and how far to 
£o in trying to build a world order. But the extraordinary change in the con- 
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tent of our international relations was nevertheless more the product of Ameri- 
can strength than that of the Soviets. 

In these circumstances it is not enough to keep up with the Russians in science 
and military technology, and to stand firm against each of the successive threats 
to our static ramparts. The Soviet-engineered crises—such as northern Iran, 
the first Berlin affair, Korea, Indochina, Egypt and Syria, Quemoy, and the 
second Berlin affair—have been designed to keep us preoccupied with short- 
run negotiations, and thus keep our minds and energies diverted from those 
actions which would be really dangerous to Soviet objectives. In this the Soviet 
leaders have been fairly successful: Since the Korean war jarred us loose from 
the Marshall plan-point 4 line of policy, we have not in fact been notably suc- 
cessful in developing, on our side of the Iron Curtain, free societies so suecess- 
ful that freedom’s contagion would undermine the Soviet Empire—as Western 
Europe’s postwar progress undermined to various degrees the Soviet position 
in Yugoslavia, Poland, and Hungary. 

Thus a new look at U.S. foreign policy must include a fresh look at Soviet 
intentions and capabilities—in order to avoid being so mesmerized by the 
Kremlin’s bright headlights that we fail to see the road ahead of us. 

The Soviet strategy—to keep one high-candlepower “crisis” going at all times— 
is astutely designed to cope with a rival which too easily gets preoccupied with 
one crisis in one part of the world. We have not yet learned to pay maximal 
attention to a dozen major problems at once; instead the executive branch, the 
press, and even sometimes the Congress tend to allow their attention to be 
riveted on the show in the main tent—the Berlin crisis, as of today—and neglect 
the actions which might effectively bind us to the newly developing nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

The political leadership in these nations now firmly believes that the United 
States is obsessed with the danger of communism and underimpressed with 
the prior dangers of political instability and economic hopelessness with which 
they are struggling today. They see our diplomats rushing back and forth 
across the Atlantic, and wonder why the Americans are so worried about Berlin 
and so complacent about the rest of the world. The Indonesians and Iranians 
and Ghanaians and Peruvians simply cannot manage to work with the day-to- 
day interest in our wrestling match with the Russians which our daily state- 
ments on the subject seem to demand of them. Our policies tend to be judged, 
not by the strength of our military shield (which they take for granted, just 
as American leaders took the British Navy for granted throughout our neutral- 
ist 19th century), but by those U.S. actions which affect them directly. To 
an extent that is very hard for Americans to believe, other peoples are disin- 
terested in our defense of the ramparts (and in our endless negotiations about 
peace), and pay attention almost entirely to what we do and say about their 
affairs. If we don’t seem to be paying much attention, they turn naturally 
to those who will: The Soviet and Chinese leaders have shown no reluctance 
to work at foreign operations in several parts of the world at the same time. 

Like other major enterprises in our national life, foreign policy has to be 
highly organized in order to work at all. One man may be able to retain in 
his head all the complex considerations involved in, say, the current fracas 
about Berlin. But he will inevitably do it at the expense of giving leadership 
on a dozen other issues which may not look critical but which may prove in 
the longer run to be equally crucial to U.S. objectives. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





The many programs we have overseas—military and economic aid, interna- 
tional and private philanthropy, business and educational contacts by the thou- 
sands—give us an unparalleled opportunity to relate ourselves effectively to the 
coming leadership of the uncommitted areas of the world, and the (temporarily) 
committed areas too. But the use of all these fingers is paralyzed by the 
extraordinary confusion in our bureaucratic shoulder-muscles. We are doing 
many admirable things in the world, but we have yet to relate them effectively 
to each other and to the central purposes of our foreign policy. 

Take the military-aid program as an example. The able generals and colonels 
in charge of most military assistance advisory groups abroad now carefully 
limit their functions to training troops in the use of new weapons and advising 
on military organization and tactics. Yet in a dozen countries or more, the 
arms and advice we supply and the military officers we thereby build up are 
almost bound to have a powerful (often, as we have seen in the Middle Kast, 
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a controlling) voice in determining the political composition of the Government, 
the direction of economic development, and the foreign-policy posture of newly 
independent countries. 

Similarly, the impact of our technical and economie aid is important in de- 
termining the direction of domestic politics in several dozen nations. A Minister 
of Health may ride to the premiership on a malaria eradication program or a 
earefully distributed network of rural health clinics. In this progress-conscious 
era, a rising leader looks not for a white horse but for a popular plan of economic 
development. 

Yet if, in most countries, you ask the technical-assistance people about these 
political impacts, you will generally be told that these are matters for the 
political people over at the Embassy. The trouble is that the political people 
are not in contact with the rising class of Army officers and economic planners. 
Moreover, many of our Ambassadors are ill-equipped by training or inclination 
to provide the executive leadership of the large group of U.S. operating pro 
grams, nor is it clear that Congress or the President wants them to assume this 
role. 

The difficulty of executive leadership in the field is compounded by the charm- 
ing pluralism of our operations in Washington. Administrative decisions are 
generally taken with a careful eye on jurisdictional lines in Washington, and 
only the vaguest sort of notion as to how our many foreign-aid operations look 
to the other countries. 

We see no particular damage, for instance, in setting up a new agency every 
time we get a new idea about how to finance public investment abroad, or want 
to start a specialized new program of technical assistance. As things now 
stand, the leaders will normally deal with 16, 18, and often more than 20 dif- 
ferent agencies purveying various kinds of assistance to their development 
plans. In our enthusiasm for modernizing every economy we can reach, we 
have tended to close our eyes to the administrative burden which we place on 
the governments of the less developed countries by proliferating the independent 
agencies we create to help them. 

On a visit to Indonesia a year ago, we had occasion to examine this matter 
in some detail. Here is a nation with which we have no military entangle- 
ments, and a rather minor program even of economic and technical assistance. 
There are, nevertheless, nine different agencies in the technical assistance busi- 
ness alone and the International Cooperation Administration is only one of 
them. The Indonesians also must deal with at least four public investment 
agencies, two from the U.S. Government and two in the United Nations galaxy. 
When the U.N. Special Fund is set up and running, Indonesia will certainly 
be one of its clients. And if they wanted our agricultural surpluses, the In- 
donesians could get a local-currency loan from ICA to buy them from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. And two large private foundations had major 
technical-aid efforts in Indonesia too. 

That makes 17 agencies. To complete the list you would have to acd tech- 
nical aid from the Colombo plan plus bilateral investment and technical aid 
relationships with the Dutch, the British, the Germans, and the Russians, 
among others. If you moved farther west to Pakistan or Iran, you could add 
the incredible complexity of a large U.S. military-aid program. Nor does this 
inventory include most of the private philanthropies or the myriad semiprivate 
agencies that use dollars to perform services of various kinds for foreign gov- 
ernments. The ICA alone last year reported it had 470 contracts with American 
universities and 848 contracts with other firms or individuals—a total of 1,318 
contracts, involving an overseas staff which may soon exceed the size of ICA’s 
own foreign establishment. Ninety-six percent of these contracts were for 
assignments in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

There is some voluntary cooperation among these agencies at headquarters 
level and in the field. But by and large it is up to the government receiving the 
aid to coordinate the aiders. Governments which are far from being able to 
coordinate the effective use of their own resources; governments which are, in- 
deed, receiving advice on public administration from several technical-assistance 
agencies because of their very inability to man the professional and administra- 
tive tasks the modern world thrusts upon them; these governments are expected 
to mold into an integrated program the knowledge, skills, prejudices and weak- 
nesses of hundreds of foreigners, most of whom are unaware of the history, 
politics, or even the language of the country whose domestic policies they are 
influencing. 
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And the situation is getting worse, not better. In most countries, the number 
of Americans and U.N. agency advisers is almost certainly increasing more 
rapidly than the local government’s capacity to cope with them. The time for 
consolidation of our efforts in this respect is already overdue. Moreover, we 
now have enough experience with foreign operations to know that they have to be 
consolidated by countries and by regions, because that is the way the world 
itself is organized. 

In Caleutta they tell of a rich Bengali who was informed that a friend of 
his really hated him. “I don’t understand why that man should hate me,” he 
replied. “I have never helped him in my life.” The overseas Americans are 
not so fortunate. The indictment that Americans are “impatient” and “superior” 
is directly related to the functions they perform in other people’s countries. 

They have the initiative in seeking and molding change: They introduced new 
products, new technical know-how, new political and military entanglements, 
new definitions of God, new attitudes toward men. The relationships required 
by these tasks are of the type more likely to divide men than to bind them 
together. “I would say of Americans,” muses Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘‘that they are 
friendly—and this is very good. But the fact that they are friendly does not 
mean that they are receptive. When an American comes to India on a technical 
job, he is a kind of teacher. The relation between teacher and pupil is a two- 
way street—or at least it must look that way to the student. A teacher’s task is 
not simply to tell his pupils what is in his mind, but to find out what is in their 
minds.” But the rest of the world can hardly be expected to relish the idea 
of being pupils of the United States. In the perspective of history, we are the 
upstarts, they the worldly wise. As anybody knows who has dabbled in adult 
education, the role of pupil is assumed with difficulty by the mature. 

Americans got to be “teacher” not through their wisdom as individuals in inter- 
national relations but through a fabulous century of internal economic growth, 
converted in the very recent times into global military and financial power. In 

aris a 60-year-old night watchman shrugged and sighed, “Money and power 
run the world and the Americans have money and power.” The same thought, 
with a moral attached, was expressed to us by Dr. Subandrio, the Foreign 
Minister of Indonesia: 

“More is expected of oe Americans because of their power. People will 
expect Americans to make a great effort to understand them, without them- 
selves making a great effort . understand the Americans. “But,” he added with 
a philosophical smile, “your people shouldn’t worry about it so much. ‘This is 
the price of power.” 

The Cuarrman. Do you think you would like Professor Mangone 
and Professor Kulski to make a statement before we ask questions? 

Mr. Crievetanp. I think we can perhaps share the balls that you 
would like to bounce at us, rather than taking up any more time with 
formal statements. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Green, would you like to ask a question! 

Senator Green. There are a great many questions I would like to 
ask, but I will limit myself because I know others want to ask ques- 
tions, too. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL FOR SERVICE ABROAD 


Have you any suggestions for improving the selection of students 
both for their training to go abroad and their training abroad? 

Mr. Cievetanp. I think ‘the problem of selection really starts with 
the problem of training. There is no other major type of enterprise 
in which you pull people in off the street and say, “You are going 
to be an overseas service fellow so you have 3 weeks of orientation 
and off you go.” We do not pick doctors this way, or lawyers. We 
let. the educational system ake the doctors and lawyers who will 
serve in our society. 

A college student decides he is going to take a premed course. He 
goes on to medical school and graduates, if he has the motivation as 
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well as the brains to survive a tough course of graduate work. He 
gets a medical degree, and we then consider him a doctor. 

We do not do anything of the sort on overseas service. So that 
the key, in the long range, to selection of personnel will be to make 
sure that the American educational system turns out a pool of men 
and women who are, if you will, “overseas-service prone,’ who have 
some of the kinds of skills and understanding that we have tried 
to identify in the Syracuse research study to which I referred. 

We have quite a lot of ideas about the proper principles on which 
an overseas training program ought to be based, but I am afraid 
we could easily consume the rest of the week talking about this 
subject. 

So I am not sure that I ought to try to summarize here the 300- 
page book which we are eng: ged i in writing. 

Senator GREEN. You might give us the nature of the way students 
should be selected. 

Mr. CieveLann. Well, in general what we have been studying is 
the answer to this question: What is it about the education and 
experience of an American that really turns out to be relevant to 
his effective performance abroad? What is the nature of success 
in an overseas assignment? What isso different about working abroad 
from working at home, anyway ? 

We have sorted out the results of very widespread interviewing 
of Americans—and of the non-Americans who deal with them, and we 
have developed a kind of shorthand. 

Professor Mangone, why don’t you indicate what that shorthand 
is? 

FIVE ELEMENTS OF EFFECTIVE PERFORMANCE ABROAD 


Mr. Manconr. Mr. Chairman, it might be useful if I briefly sum- 
marized for the committee what we did in trying to hypothesize five 
elements of effective performance for overseas service. 

We visited six countries of the world chosen at random for their 
cultural diversity—-Mexico, Yugoslavia, Ethiopia, Iran, Indonesia, 
and Japan—and in each of these countries we selected a group of 
Americans, not intended as a representative-—— 

Senator GREEN. You say in each of these countries ? 

Mr. ‘Mancone. In each of these countries we selected a group of 
Americans, some 40 in number from each country, not a_ sample, 
but representative of the different activities of the United States in 
these countries, 

In other words, 10 Americans were chosen from government oper- 
ations, 10 were chosen from business operations, 10 were chosen from 
missionary agencies, 10 were chosen from philanthropic or interna- 
tional organizations. 

We had a group of trained interviewers, and their effort was di- 
rected toward a group of characteristics or abilities or skills that 
seemed to emerge in performing an overseas job. They made an as- 
sessment of 244 Americans overseas. At the same time, we were con- 
cerned about an independent variable against which we might check 
these ratings, and we asked their supervisors to give us some indica- 
tion of how these men r anged in the performance of their duties. 

What we did then was to see whether there was a correlation be- 
tween the five elements of effective performance that we had hypothe- 
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sized and the independent rating that was given to each American by 
his supervisor for his performance. 

From this study we have indicated essentially five major elements of 
effective overseas performance. I might say that if any one individual 
abroad had all these qualities, I am afraid that we would have to deify 
him, But we did find that there was a correlation between these ele- 
ments and effective performance as judged by the supervisors. 


TECHNICAL SKILL AND ADAPTABILITY 


Supervisors tended to rate very highly, first of all, those people who 
had technical skill, who knew their jobs. This may not seem very 
startling at first, but an Egyptian told us in Cairo, for example, “Why 
do you send us technical assistants who know less about our work than 
we do? Some engineers forget that we built the pyramids. Some ag- 
ricultural exper ts seem to forget that we have been in irrigation for 
about 4,000 years.” 

It was not merely technical skill that was rated highly, but technical 
skill with a plus characteristic: That is, a man needs to know his job 
not only as well abroad as in the United States, but has to have the 
imagination to apply his skill in a completely different environment. 
Thus a surgeon in Greece reported that “When I got here, I found 
that they did not even have a drill to drill in bone surgery, and I had 
to adapt myself to that. They didn’t use blood plasma the way we 
do, and so I had to learn to operate more quickly.” 

It is technical skill that is required, and is not overly abundant, 
and that is very important to overseas performance. 

Selection, recruitment, and training should always take this first 
characteristic into mind. 

JOB DEDICATION 


Secondly, we found that career dedication was very important in 
the rating of a person overseas. By “career dedication,” we do 
not mean a man who is in the Foreign Service as a career compared 
to a person who may be on a 2-year assignment. I think it was most 
graphically put to me by someone in Indonesia who said, * You have 
got to like your job regardless of geography.” 

Career dedication “suggests that you thrive in your work, you 
find it useful and satisfying. One person who was assigned to an in- 
formation agency said, “I have been misassigned. I don’t like it 
here. They are not using my skills properly.” And it turned out 
later that this disgruntled person was badly rated by his supervisor 
and was well known for this attitude around the embassy. 

So career dedication suggests that a man really likes the job that 
he is doing, and thrives even in its difficulties. 


UNDERSTANDING OF POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


A third characteristic that turned out to be especially useful and 
relevant is something that all of you gentlemen, I think, would sub- 
scribe to: A sense of polities. The American abroad is more of 
a political person than he is in the United States. First of all, he 
isan alien. Perhaps not all Americans realize this, like that Massa- 
chusetts dowager who, descending from the gangplank at Southamp- 
ton, England, was indignant that she had to stand in the line marked 
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“aliens.” He is an alien on sufferance of the government which has 
received him, and on sufferance of the government which has issued 
him a passport. He immediately assumes a political relationship 
that he did not have before. 

Secondly, he must have a sense of politics stronger than many 
Americans in the United States who are not vitally concerned with 
whether party A or party B wins an election. Americans have to 
be concerned when they are in a foreign country about political 
parties and what the new regime might be. 

Thus, an American overseas must take into account certain symbols 
and standards and political situations within the country. An Ameri- 
van in Yugoslavia, for example, comes to realize, if he has a sense of 
politics, that he does not just blurt out, “Well, what do you think 
of Tito?” 


CULTURAL EMPATHY 


Fourth, and this is the most exotic of the five, cultural empathy. 
This is popularly phrased as “getting along with the people”, “get- 
ting to know the people”, “getting to meet the people.” We take a 
somewhat more academic view of this. Popular literature today is 
filled with gushing Americans who say, “I loved the Italians,” or 
“T loved the Japanese,” or “I loved the people.” Indeed, we are 
inclined to doubt whether any American should be sent abroad to 
love people. 

Americans are representative of their Nation. They are repre- 
sentative of a way of life which we consider quite sound. But cul- 
tural empathy does mean the ability to understand an alien culture, 
to see the inner logic and the cohesion of the way in which people 
do things, and to reserve your judgments within that economic and 
ideological context. - 

We in America, for example, for various religious and ethical rea- 
sons, do not subscribe to polygamy. But there are societies in which 
polygamy has religious sanctions, solves domestic labor problems, pro- 
vides for indigent females as a social security system, brings prestige. 
An American should withhold judgment that any people are igno- 
rant or selfish or degenerate because of a particular way of life that 
has grown out of religious, economic and esthetic heritage. 


ORGANIZATION ABILITY 


The fifth and final element of effective performance overseas is a 
quality which we call organization ability, An American abroad 
must have larger administrative, bureaucratic skills than he has in the 
United States. In the first place, his line of communications is much 
longer, and his plane of support of bureaucratic associates and techni- 
cal advisers and secretaries 1s much narrower. 

The frustrations he must endure because his appropriations are not 
received or because replacements for personnel do not arrive, all of 
these things are multiplied enormously. Traveling through six coun- 
tries, Dean Cleveland and I talked to a great many Americans abroad, 
and they said, “Why do you keep asking us how to get along with the 
local people? We get along with the local people fine. It’s those peo- 
ple back in Washington who don’t understand us.” 
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But organization ability is something more than just the ability to 
work in an office and to receive acceptance by your peers and superiors 
and to live with your fellow Americans. Organization ability in its 
best sense includes the skill of institutionalizing the operation in which 
you are engaged. 

Let me illustrate. We might well have a missionary or a business- 
man or a Government person go abroad with great technical skill, with 
high career dedication, with a real sense of polities i in knowing what 
is going on in the country, and with cultural empathy, but when he 
leaves 2 years later or 4 years later, or when he is killed by the tsetse 
fly, his whole mission dissolves, and the work, effort, and money which 
he has poured into the overseas operation disappears. 

It takes a man with organization ability to know how to train the 
indigenous personnel into the operation, to build a social structure that 
will endure after he has gone, to work himself out of a job rather than 
making himself indispensable. 

These are lessons, of course, for domestic life as well as foreign life, 
but we found that these five elements of effective performance seem 
to be particularly relevant to Americans overseas. 

Senator Green. I do not think I ought to take any more time. 

The Cuarmman. You can consider that an adequate answer to your 
question. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL FOR SERVICE ABROAD 


Senator Green. But I would like to sum it up. You have presented 
a very interesting picture of the problem. Have you yourself any 
suggestions as to how this problem is to be solved? I am not asking 
you to give me the solution now, because I have taken up too much 
time. 

Mr. Mancone. Let me just say one thing that is part of our study. 
We do not isolate in our own thinking recruitment and training. We 
would like to see a more integrated process of recruitment and train- 
ing. In training Americans “for overseas and looking for these apti- 
tudes and skills which I have mentioned here, we should be able to 
weed out those who do not show promise. 

Senator Green. But you do not do it now? 

Mr. Mancone. Well, we have begun to do this at the Maxwell 
School. We have set up a summer Institute on Overseas Operations 
and we are beginning a graduate overseas training program. 

Senator Gremn. Do you need any additional legisl: ation to do it? 

Mr. Mancone. I think the dean would be the best person to answer 
that one. 

Senator Green. Well, in your opinion. 

Mr. Maneonr. Speaking as an educator, I think there is a need for 
scholarship funds to support the kinds of institutions which are en- 
gaged in prepar ing people for oversea work. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 


FOREIGN SERVICE ACADEMY 


The CHamman. Have you taken a position on the proposal of a 
Foreign Service Academy ? 

Mr. CLeve.anp. This comes up from time to time in any discussion 
of this sort. We have a rather clear feeling as to what we believe 
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about it, which is that we do not think this is the way to do it, for two 
reasons: 

First, a university which has a certain independence of the Gov- 
ernment. can, we think, do the educational job that is involved here 
better than a Government academy, because it requires among other 
things, a critical look at the way the Government itself han¢ dles its 
overseas programs. 

It is true that at West Point, for example, they have a rather inde- 
pendent status, but, after all, they have been in existence for quite a 
long time. I think a new civilis an Foreign Service Academy roe 
be subject to an excess of caution on the ‘part of its direetor and 1 
deans. 

aawwdly; we have found in some of the experimentation that we 
have done up in Syracuse in the establishment of an overseas training 
program that there is a tremendous amount of educational nourish- 
ment to be derived from mixing the kinds of people you accept in your 
training course. You do not want to train all of the ICA people in 
2 clump and all the Presbyterians in a clump and all of the oil people 
in a clump. You want to mix them together so that they cannot 
only be told in lectures but they can discover for themselves by talk- 
ing to each other that many aspects of overseas operations which they 
think are peculiar to oi] or to Presbyterian missions or to foreign aid, 
many aspects they think are pec uliar to Indonesia or Brazil or Yugo- 
slavia, are really “universals.” It is on these “universals” that we have 
placed our primary nena) in developing the five poits that Jerry 
Mangone was talking about 

The CnairRMAN. Senator Wiley, do you have any questions? 

Senator Witry. I want to ‘ompliment the dean and his associate. I 
think you have given us an analysis here which would almost require 
that the F oreign Service be ange lie. 

What is the remedy? Is it in getting these people so filled with 
the spirit of service that they cannot ma ike : any mistake ? 

Mr. Cievetanp. I think myself, Senator Wiley, that a very im- 
portant part of the remedy is what you call the spirit of service. I 
think the kind of excitement about the job to be done, which in my own 
personal experience was highest during the first couple of years of the 
Marshall plan, for ex: mple— 

Senator Witry. What plan? 

Mr, Crieverann. Of the Marshall plan—that our overseas Govern- 
ment establishment has not been sufficiently imbued with this kind of 
spirit either before that time or since. 


CONSOLIDATION OF U.S. OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


Senator Witrny. You made the suggestion that there should be a 
consolidation of our overseas programs, I believe. Would you go 
further into that so that. we can see just what you have in mind? at 
have some charts here which show a number of activities. What 
would you do about that? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. The world is organized by countries. Conse- 
quently, it seems to me, at a minimum, that the Government- sponsored 
activity in each country should be very clearly under the supervision 
and control of the senior American representative. 
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This means that the military assistance program in that country 
should not be regarded as primarily a technical military operation, but 
should be regarded as an adjunct to the general purposes of the Goy- 
ernment as expressed through the President’s representative, who is 
the Ambassador. 

Senator Witey. Does that apply also to assistance under private 
contract with people like Ford or the U.N. Special Fund, or U.N, 
technical assistance? 

Mr. Cievetanp. There are three other categories other than the spe- 
cific Government operations. One category is the groups that are un- 
der contract to the U.S. Government, like the ICA contractors for 
example, For practical purposes, I think they have to be considered 
as part of the group that is coordinated by the senior U.S. representa- 
tive. They are, after all, simply extensions of the Government 
through the use of its contracting power. 


U.N. ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


The United Nations groups are a different problem. Obviously, 
we cannot take the whole responsibility for the way the U.N. is or- 
ganized, because we are just one of the members of the United Nations, 
But we are a prime and influential member, and we have helped to 
develop a really extraordinarily confused setup of the United Na- 
tions in the field of technical assistance. You have a sovereign Food 
and Agriculture Organization with headquarters in Rome, a sovereign 
Educational and Scientific and Cultural Organization with headquar- 
ters in Paris, a sovereign World Health Organization with headquar- 
ters in Geneva, and a sovereign International Bank with headquarters 
in Washington, and so on around the circuit. 

All of these groups are more or less in the same business, which is 
the business of international economic development, and I think the 
time may be coming when some form of international development 
authority—Senator Monroney calls it an international development 
association—should not only extend the kinds of lending that can be 
done in the field, but should be placed in a coordinating position over 
all of these agencies so that the representatives of these agencies in 
any given country are part of a single program, and not separate 
emissaries of six or seven different programs for which the ministers 
of the receiving government have to do the coordination because the 
U.N. has not done it. 


RATINGS OF AMERICANS INTERVIEWED ABROAD 


Senator Witry. I think you have made a case in that respect. Now 
I want to speak to your assistant. Apparently he found these 244 
Americans interviewed abroad rated pretty high, is that right? 
Mr. Manconet. Some were rated high, some were rated medium, 
and some low. What we did was a correlation between the ratings 
on their performance and the ratings by the interviewers, and we 
tried to see whether there was a correlation between, let us say, cul- 
tural empathy and a high rating by the supervisor, and there was. 
Senator Witry. And there was this high rating by the supervisors! 
Mr. Mancone. Yes. 
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Senator Witey. And when there was a low rating by a supervisor, 
you found the low rating also, is that right ? 

Mr. Maneone. When there was a low rating on his performance by 
his supervisor, we found relatively low ratings on these five elements. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SERVICE ABROAD 


Senator Witey. Yes. Well, I think that explains it quite well. 
Now then, modernizing the whole system as you have stated requires 
first a consolidation by area. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Mancone. Yes. 

Senator Wier. Second, it requires a group of dedicated individ- 
uals; is that right? 

Mr. Manconz. Yes. 

Senator Witey. And, third, it requires people who have salesman- 
ship and understanding so they can carry on in the area where they 
are. Does that cover the whole field? 

Mr. Mancone. Well, not quite, if I may say so, Senator. 

For example, you might have dedication and eos ps but 
you might have a person who really did not know the job that he was 
assigned to do, or who might never have worked in a bureaucratic 
organization and could not tolerate any of the frustrations of it, and 
would go away mad. 

So it is just a little bit more than what you have stated, although 
you have the main concept there. 

Senator Witey. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, Senator Sparkman. 

Senator Sparkman. Dr. Cleveland, I have greatly enjoyed your 
statement. I think it is a very provocative statement, and one to 
which we in this committee ought to give a great deal of thought, 
but I think it is only fair to say that it sets forth a program to which 
this committee has already given a great deal of thought. 

It seems to me that you really covered two things: One, and the 
thing I gather you are aiming at primarily, is the selection and 
training of personnel to do the job. The second thing seems to be 
the program itself. Am I right in that? 

r. CLEVELAND. This is right. In effect, we started out to look at 
the personnel problem. We found that you just could not detach it 
from the problem of what the personnel were doing, and this is what 
drew us into analysis of these more general foreign policy considera- 
tions which are summarized in my statement. 


CONSOLIDATION OF GOVERNMENT AND NONGOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Senator Sparkman. How are you going to avoid or get around this 
proliferation of agencies that you discuss and which is shown rather 
phically on this chart which you have given us? For instance, in 
the case of Indonesia, you show aid programs there from the Asia 
Foundation, the Colombo Plan, eight different agencies of the U.S. 
Government, the ICA, U.N. technical assistance, U.N. Special Fund, 
Ford Foundation, World Health Organization, ILO, UNICEF, 
UNESCO, FAO—all of those providing some kind of an aid program 
for the one country of Indonesia. 
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How are we going to avoid that? 

Mr. Cieve.anp. I think the way to start is suggested by the word 
“consolidation” that we were discussing in the colloquy with Senator 
Wiley a moment ago. Obviously you cannot bring all of the external 
relationships of Indonesia into one channel. They would not want 
it that way. 

Senator SparkMAn. Nor would we, necessarily. 

Mr. CieveLanp. Nor would we, necessarily. 

But where you have a general purpose of our policy in relation to 
Indonesia, which is to assist them in the development of their econmy, 
it is important to relate the various parts of that total job to each 
other, and the consolidation of the several U.S. programs seems to us 
to be quite feasible. It is perfectly possible to place in one pair of 
coordinating hands the responsibility for the various kinds of lend- 
ing and technical assistance activities that are financed under author- 
izations which this committee and the Senate, and the House com- 
mittee and the House, pass from year to yea1 

On the U.N. side, it is more difficult, because even if we were to 
decide to do it, it has to be negotiated with quite a lot of other folks. 
Nevertheless, it is not inconceivable to me that you could have a co- 
ordinating arrangement whereby a U.N. economic development mis- 
sion chief in Indonesia, let us say, had real line authority over the 

various health and agriculture and education and other technical 
assistance and economic development people that are wandering 
around in Indonesia with insufficient coordination today. 

So these are two rather major steps that it seems to me we could be 
working toward over the next few years. As I have said, I think 
we have reached the point of diminishing returns in multiplying 
the number of different agencies we set up for these purposes. 

[ now hear talk about a new agency to promote private enterprise 
all over the world, another one of these horizontal or ganizations that 
is going to do one thing globally instead of doing a number of relev: ant 
things in a coordinated manner in a single place. The world is not 
organized globally. It is organized by countries. 


UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING FOR SERVICE ABROAD 


Senator SparkMAN. To what extent are the colleges in this country 
set up to give adequate training to personnel that may serve this 
Government overseas / 

Mr. CLeveLann. We have studied this in some detail, and the short 
answer is that the American educational system is still about a gen- 
eration behind the times on the subject We are not assuming today 
that American college graduates will have to work abroad, ; any of 
them. And, by and ‘large, the requirements for getting through col- 
lege today do not inc lude some of the elements which are most relev ant 
to effective performance overseas. Therefore, we have to add it in 
at the graduate level. 

But this is almost as bad as having to teach people to spell at the 
graduate level—which we also do, I must say. 

Senator Sparkman. Unfortunate. 

Now, is it not true, though, that schools are beginning to teach a 
complete course, not nec essarily at the graduate level, but at the aca- 
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demic level, to prepare people for this work? Is your school a gradu- 
ate school ¢ 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes, it is a graduate school of citizenship and pub- 
lic affairs. The Maxwell School is the social science division of the 
university, and we have several programs which are now just coming 
into being which actually are designed to prepare Americans for 
service ¢ abroad. 

But it is not going to be enough for Syracuse, or for Syracuse plus 
five or six other universities only, to be concerned with this matter. 
One percent of our population is abroad, and if you took the people 
with college degrees in the country, a much higher percentage than 1 
percent w ould be abroad. 

Senator SparkMAN. Of course, in that 1 percent, you include the 
U.S. military. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. That is right, and also their wives. 

Senator SparkMAN. Their wives are there, most of them, just for 
a short time. 

Mr. Cieveranp. Well, a good many of the military personnel are 
there for a short time. But we are now down to what you might call 
garrison strength. We are not fighting any wars at the moment, and 
we have abroad probably about the number of military that we are 
going to have abroad for a while. Now there is rotation wihin 
that group to be sure; but that simply means an increase in the num- 
ber of Americans, the proportion of the total American population 
that goes abroad. 

Senator SparkMAN. What I am trying to get to is this: We know 
that we are going to have a great number of people who are going 
abroad to represent our Government in various capacities. 

Now, are th ere not a sufficient number of them to justify the setting 
up of courses below the graduate level in many schools throughout 
the country ? 

Mr. CLevELAND. There are indeed. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, is that being done? 

Mr. Cieve.anp. This is not now being done except in a very few 
places; and the essence of doing it, in our opinion, is not merely 
courses on the campus. The essence of doing it is making it possible 
for a college student to be immersed in an alien culture, actually to 
get abroad as a part of his 4-year college edue: ation. 

I would almost say—and this would be pretty radical educational 
doctrine, as the chairman will probably tell me—that a generation 
from now, one of the things required for a college degree, in addition 
to having been through freshman English, should be to have been 
abroad. 

This ought to be organized by the American educational system in 
the kind of world we are coming to live in, so that an experience 
abroad becomes part of the educational equipment of the average 
American college graduate. Then you begin to have a pool of peo- 
ple for overseas service. 

Now, in my opinion, this is not. going to be done by the American 
edueational system alone. Universities are among the slowest mov- 
ing of human institutions, and I think that if the C ongress could find 
some means of giving the educational system a combination of the 
resources to work with, plus a swift kic ‘k in the pants, it would be 
quite helpful. 
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Senator SparKMAN. Would you join with your colleague in sug- 
esting scholarships to universities and colleges for this type of train- 
ng, rather than the setting up of a school by the Government itself? 
fr. CLEVELAND. I would join with him in that, and I would add 
this, Senator Sparkman: The bottleneck is not only the support of a 
student while he is taking a course; the bottleneck is also the prepara- 
tion of enough people to teach in this kind of program. 

There are going to be some different kinds of teaching. There is 
going to be the Lind of teaching that involves taking a group of 
students abroad for a semester and getting them into families and try- 
ing to get them to understand the essence of an alien culture so that 
they come out with the conviction that American values are relative, 
and that there are many, many different ways of looking at the world. 

We are going to have to train teachers as well as train the students, 


both at the same time. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COMMUNITIES ABROAD 


Senator SparKMAN. I have taken too much time, but I would like 
to ask just one other question. 

What would you suggest doing about the great number of private 
individuals who live sieces for a considerable period of time repre- 
senting American industries or for similar purposes ! 

Mr. Mancone. May I answer, Senator Sparkman ? 

It seems to me that what we are trying to do is not prescribe cer- 
tain courses, but to suggest some educational doctrine which will be 
implemented by various institutions in a wide variety of ways. 

or example, if we can stress these elements of effective perform- 
ance in overseas service and the necessity for an immersion in a for- 
eign culture, a graduate school at Syracuse will do one kind of thing, 
the U.S. Military Academy will do a different kind of thing, Creole 
Petroleum will iz something else again in view of its own problems. 
We would like to hold up before the interested organizations a, way 
of aperceching this particular problem, not only for Americans abroad 
on a long-range assignment, but also for the short-term traveler. 
This, 1 think, is the essence of our project. 
Senator SparkMAN. Thank you. 
The Cuarmman. Senator Carlson, would you like to ask a question? 


CULTURAL EMPATHY 


Senator Cartson. I have certainly appreciated very much hearing 
the discussion of this problem. I think all of us realize the import- 
ance of it, especially those of us who have had an opportunity to 
visit foreign capitals. I am interested in Mr. Mangone’s discussion 
of what T believe he called cultural empathy, which I assume means 
learning to live with people or associating with people of the com- 
munity. 

I had an interesting experience abroad, and I wonder what we can 
do about it. I will not mention the name of the foreign capital in 
the Far East, but when there, I wanted to go to a barbership, and I 
was told, “We don’t go to the barbershops here.” 
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I said, “Well, that is strange. In our country it is a mighty fine 
place to learn the thinking of the people. Has it always been this 
way?” sad aa 

They said, “Yes, this is a British custom, and we have a barber 
come to the office.” 

I complained a little about it. Now, how are you going to solve 
that problem ¢ 

Mr. CieveLANb. Without suggesting that there is a solution to 
this, I would suggest only that their way is not necessarily bad be- 
cause it is different from ours. This is the essence of what we would 
try to teach a student on such a subject as this. 

Let me give you another example, a story that John Coast, the 
man who brought the Bali dancers to this country, told about an 
argument between a British colonial administrator and an old Malay 
about whether people should eat with their hands or with knives 
and forks and spoons. The old Malay produced what seemed to me 
to be the clinching argument. Hesaid: 

“What you don’t understand is this: I am sure that my fingers 
have not been in anybody else’s mouth, but I am not so sure about 
your spoons.” ; 

There is always a point of view on the other side. 

Senator Cartson. Those of us who are sitting on this side of the 
table well know the advantages of stepping into barbershops. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. This is a fact. 

Senator Cartson. I am told it is not bad for the ladies to go into 
beauty parlors. 

Mr. CLEvELAND. You might find a teahouse in some places more 
effective for this purpose than a barbershop. 


INTEGRATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT, USIA AND ICA PERSONNEL 


Senator Cartson. Well, I couldn’t help but notice it just the same. 

What would you think of including Foreign Service people, USIA 
people, and ICA people all in a single personnel system ? 

Mr. Cievetanp. I would think very well of it, sir—not only for 
the reason of coordination that we were talking about before, but 
for another reason too. 

Most of our ambassadors abroad, most of the top Americans, the 
President’s representatives in each country, as this committee has bet- 
ter reason to know than any other group of men, are Foreign Service 
officers. 

In the world in which we are now living I think it is increasingly 
bad for America to have as ambassadors people who have not had a 
good deal of operating or administrative experience. 

As a consequence, it seems to me that increasingly our younger 
Foreign Service officers should be having an opportunity not only 
to be a political reporting officer and a vice consul somewhere in the 
course of their career, but also they should try their hand at running 
an ICA mission sometime. 

They should serve as public affairs officers somewhere in the course 
of their careers. They should work for the CIA once at least; in this 
way when they become ambassadors they will have had experience 
in all of the kinds of operations that they are then responsible for 
consolidating and coordinating. 
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This to me is a very important argument for a single personnel 
system for all the career people in our foreign establishment. 


FUNCTION OF AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES AND COMMERCIAL ATTACHES 


Senator Carison. One of the important phases of our operations 
overseas is the work of agricultural attachés. We have them all over 
the world and there are different problems in different countries. Is 
it wise to have a separate service for agricultural attachés ? 

Mr. Crevetanp. I don’t think myself that it is. You do need the 
technical supervision, the bringing up to date on agricultural mat- 
ters, the professional morale of having a group of people all over 
the world that is in constant correspondence with the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations here in Washington. But I think you 
can get all of that without having the agricultural attachés separate 
from the regular foreign personnel service. I would even like to see 
an occasional junior Foreign Service officer working as an assistant 
to an agricultural attaché. Then, when he becomes ambassador and 
he has an agricultural] attaché on his staff, he will have some idea 
what that man is doing. 

Senator Cartson. Would you make the same comment and reply 
about commercial attachés ? 

Mr. Cieveranp. Yes, sir, I would. 

Senator Cartson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGES 


The Cuarrman. You haven’t said very much about language. Do 
you think a man can really get what you call cultural empathy with- 
out knowing the language of the country to which he is assigned ? 

Mr. Mancone. Language is one of the many things of course which 
we subsumed under cultural empathy. We did not come out. with lan- 
guage as a major heading for this reason. Again and again we found 
people who were fluently arrogant in Spanish or Japanese or any other 
language you wish to name. 

Senator Witry. What was that phrase? 

Mr. Mancone. Fluently arrogant. 

I am reminded of a story of an American who was down in Puerto 
Rico and who did not know Spanish, but had a very high degree of 
cultural empathy and was much liked by his employees, and the enter- 
prise flourished. 

Two years later when he was replaced by another American who 
knew Spanish, there was a falling off of production, a certain amount 
of dismay on the part of the personnel, and when asked why this man 
was not satisfactory, even though he knew Spanish, the Puerto Ricans 
said : 

“Tt is true that he knows Spanish, but that we already have. We 
need something more.” 

Now I know all of you have traveled and have seen guides in Paris 
or Rome or elsewhere who could speak several languages, who could 
describe the Mona Lisa badly in all of them. The mere ability to 
speak several languages is no indication of cultural empathy in itself. 
What is required of course is a willingness, a desire, an evidence of 
wanting to fone a foreign language when you are in the country. 
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The secretary who arrives and immediately procures a little phrase 
book or a dictionary, and who begins making use of phrases, is on her 
way tocultural empathy through the language. 

Someone north of the Rio Grande who might go to Mexico City 
with Spanish might not have cultural empathy for the Mexicans. We 
have evidence of this kind of thing. Language is an important cate- 
gory of cultural empathy. But empathy applies to the prople who 
want the language because it enables them to understand the whole 
culture. It is less relevant to the person who is fantastically interested 
in how the “oo” sound became “a” in an obscure Slovenian dialect. 

The CuairMAN. Senator Humphrey. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR OVERSEAS TRAINING 


Senator Humrnrey. This is one of the most interesting sessions 
that I have ever had a chance to attend. I should like to pick up the 
point that Senator Wiley or Senator Fulbright was touching on a 
while ago with you, Dean Cleveland, in reference to scholarships. 

As I understand your reply, the scholarships that you referred to 
pertaining to preparation for overseas duty were scholarships to an 
established university where there was a going and working program 
in this field of endeavor, is that correct ? 

Mr. CLevetanp. Scholarships that would assist a university to get 
a viable program off the ground, yes, 

Senator Humpurey. Well, you would not give a scholarship to a 
student for a university that did not have a program. You would 
provide the scholarship to the student and he would select his univer- 
sity, is that the idea ? 

Mr. Cievetanp. Yes. But I would think that you would need two 
related programs. 

One, universities are undoubtedly going to need assistance from 
Government, foundations or somewhere, to get into this overseas train- 
ing business, to retrain their own professors perhaps by sending them 
abroad for a couple of years, to hire the additional people required, 
and so on. 

Then the universities are also going to have to find students that 
are willing to take a special course leading to overseas service, offered 
in the first instance at the graduate level, as a part of their profes- 
sional training. A man who is becoming an economist, for example, 
would also take an overseas training program as part of his graduate 
work, Therefore, that part of the money that will undoubtedly be 
required is money for the universities to get into this business. 

And secondly, money would be needed for the students both as an 
incentive and to make it financially possible for them to take this kind 
of work. 

It might be possible to go far beyond this. It might be possible 
for the right kind of person to substitute overseas internships in 
civilian agencies for military service. 

Senator Humeurey. Exactly. 

Mr. CieveLanp. There are a lot of different kinds of ways of doing 
this, and probably we are going to have to use a great many of them 
before we get through catching up with the lag that is already ap- 
parent. 
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Senator Humreurey. So we are really talking about, No. 1, equip- 
ping the teaching establishments of our country, “and, secondly, ‘finding 
students qualified and skilled in this particular area, and then pro- 
viding some kind of assistance, maybe in the form of scholarship, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. I notice in your chart on the proliferation of 
agencies and also in your statement, the number of contracts that ICA 
has with universities to conduct foreign aid programs overseas, 

Would it not be possible for the ICA to have contracts with estab- 
lished universities providing for the universities to tool themselves 
up, so to speak, for the job of doing the teaching that is required under 
the type of program you have suggested here? 

Mr. CLevetanp. It would, Senator Humphrey. I think that I 
would prefer to see (this is a matter of taste) an arrangement whereby 
the Government assisted the universities to get into this business in 
some manner other than a contractual form, because I think that the 
programs that are set up should be available not only to people who 
are eventually going to work in the ICA or the USIS or the Foreign 
Service or the “Defense Department: or the CLA, but also to people 
who are going to work for the oil companies and the mission boards 
and CARE and the Asia Foundation and the other organizations that 
ere a part of our total American establishment abroad, even though 
they don’t happen to be on the public payroll. 

Senator Humpnrey. I perhaps did not make my point quite clear 

What I was thinking of was precisely what you have just descr ‘hed 

I did not mean a tight contract that-related only to a certain number 
of students going to a university, and that we would aid the univer- 
sity accordingly. I meant the kind of assistance that would be as 
you have described it. 

Now the other part of my question has reference to what you said 
that maybe 20 years from now—I believe this was said to the chair- 
man—a graduate of a university would possibly be required to have, 
as a part of his qualifications for graduation, some overseas travel. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY FOR STUDY ABROAD 


Now we have literally hundreds of millions of dollars in foreign 
currency lying around all over the world, either unobligated or un- 
programed. Wehavenoreal plan for itsuse. The currency is slowly 
but surely eroding through the processes of inflation. 

Isn’t it possible to give a promising student who may be, let us say, 
at the graduate level, a grant or a scholarship to study in Italy on 
Italian lire owned by our Government or to study in Helsinki or to 
study in Cairo or to study in one of the 48 countries where we have 
vast quantities of their respective currencies lying around unused! 
What is wrong with this? 

Mr. CieveLanp. This is an extension really of the principle of the 
Fulbright scholarships and would, I think, be a good extension of it. 
I would like to see it done not only at the ’ graduate level but also at 
the undergraduate level. 

We are betting on this principle ourselves in our university. We 
have just established an enterprise known as Syracuse Semesters In 
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Italy, which is a junior-year-abroad type of program, but limited to a 
semester and available for sophomores and nonlanguage majors. 
Most of the junior-year-abroad programs are for people who already 
v the language. 

srthe Syracuse progtain is designed to get them over there, teach 
them the language, have them live in families, have them take some 
academic work as well, have them keep up with their class, but in the 
process get this cultural immersion. This is a pattern that I hope will 
be tried by a lot of people. We have no monopoly onit. 

Senator Humpurey. I am not suggesting this is in lieu of the 
Smith-Mundt program or the Fulbright program, but I mean a fur- 
ther utilization of the currencies which are presently available. 

There is one other matter that I would like to refer to in your state- 
ment which I hope will be underscored not so much here before this 
committee but in the State Department itself. 


CONTACTS OF EMBASSY PERSONNEL ABROAD 


Most of our ambassadors should have wider contact with the local societies 
than is possible in the normal capital city cocktail circuit. 

I want to tell you my experience, Dean Cleveland. I have asked a 
number of our ambassadors to tell me the top 10 labor leaders in their 
respective countries. 

I have asked a dozen or more ambassadors to give me the names of 
the leaders of the left of center liberal groups which are undoubtedly 
either going to take over or are going to be involved in the political 
development in their country in the next decade. I regret to say that 
most of them were unable to tell me, or if they did tell me, they had 
a rather peculiar attitude about them. They made some value judg- 
ments which had a tendency to condition their relationships with 
them. 

I have been to a number of embassies in my travels. I think on only 
two or three occasions have I ever found a leader of the cooperative 
movement or of the labor movement or of some other group which is 
on its way up or is about ready to throw out the current government, 
invited to the Embassy. These people just don’t, apparently, in our 
foreign service book, use the right kind of soap. They are not invited 
to these fine affairs. 

I am of the opinion that half of the parties at the embassies which I 
have had the privilege to attend were a waste of money, because they 
had the wrong people. They had the people that are due for a politi- 
cal obituary. I believe in betting my money on the comers. 

What do we do about this? How do we train people to have this 
sensitivity? There isn’t a politician in the United States who doesn’t 
know this is the way he has to operate in his own bailiwick, unless he is 
living on borrowed time. You either include the comers on your side 
or you put the evil eye on them so they don’t come too fast. 

What do you do about this internationally? I have been worried 
about this for a long time, and I am particularly worried about 
Indonesia. I have in my office, and I made them available to this 
committee some years ago, documents which were provided to me 
by the American Federation of Labor, written by a specialist who was 
m Indonesia, which told what was happening to the Indonesian labor 
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movement and to the army. When I discussed this with one of the 
men representing us there, he was more interested in the police force 
than he was in anything else. 

I want to know what we do to get these people geared to the 20th 
century. Have you any ideas on this? 

Mr. CrieveLanp. This is re ally a very vigorous statement of the 
burden of my song too, that getting along with the next government 
in some places is more important than getting along with ‘the present 
government. 

I was impressed, I must say, with the interview that Professor 
Mangone and I had with Douglas MacArthur, Ambassador to Tokyo. 
He was telling us about a session that he had had just a few days before 
with a group of the Japanese Socialist leaders. 

Nobody in his right mind is going to think that somebody with the 
name of Douglas MacArthur isa Socialist, but he was unembarrassed 
to discuss U.S. policy and United States-Japanese relations with a 
group of the Socialist leaders for 4 hours at his home, including a 
frank discussion of such matters as the Little Rock problem, which 
was hot at that moment, and our negotiations with the Russians and 
anything else the Japanese wanted to discuss. 

An American ambassador today is not the ambassador to the for- 
eign office. He is the ambassador to the whole society. 

Senator Humpnrey. Exactly. That is what yousay. Do you think 
that the State Department really believes this? 

Mr. Crevetanp. Well, I think some of the people in the State 
Department really believe it; yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. It just seems to me that this is the heart of 
the problem. 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD CONFERENCES IN WHICH IT IS NOT AN OFFICIAL 
PARTICIPANT 


Let me ask you a question in reference to a conference in Accra. 
There was a conference down there recently which a few Americans 
attended on private initiative. I met with some of those people when 
they came back. 

They seemed to be well intentioned, well motivated, and I gather 
fine upstanding citizens. No one made any accusations about their 
loyalty, security, or anything else. 

‘The Soviet Union had a working operation down there of about 45 
people who knew what they were doing, why they were there, how 
they got there, how they planned on getting home, and what they were 
going to do when they got home. 

Now our group knew how they got there and what they were there 
for, but they were a very small group and they were on their own. 
The one government that did not send an official message to this con- 
ference was the Government of the United States. Fin: ally our group 
prevailed upon our Vice President, who had the good sense and the 
courage the day before the conference broke up to send a little per- 
sonal note indicating that he knew the conference was on and that, as 
the Vice President of the United States, he wanted them to know he 
was mighty happy they were meeting. For this I wish to express 
my thanks to him. 
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Of course this did not get into the papers because official policy was, 
“Don’t let too many people know about this. Just keep it in the hall.” 

What is your view about conferences like Bandung and the confer- 
ence in Accra to which I have referred? Do you think we ought to 
take a more positive position / 

Is there any kind of either semiofficial or official position that we 
ought to take? There are many ways to recognize a conference. 
You can either do it officially or you can have your brother do it for 
you. What do you think we ‘ought to do about that ? 

Mr. CLeveLann. Well, Senator Humphrey, I have the same difficulty 
you do. I don’t understand why we are so embarrassed in the 

resence of these conferences that don’t officially include us. 

Clearly the first evidence of a healthy sense of independence on the 
part of the underdeveloped countries, the so-called newly developing 
countries, is going to be a sense of identification with each other, a 
sense of w anting to get together and making some sense out of their 
new independence 

For my money the precise posture that we would like these coun- 
tries in Africa and in Asia to take is a posture of real independence, 
not only from us but obviously also from the Soviet Union. 

We can live with an independent India, an independent Ghana, 
and an independent Indonesia. The Soviets can’t live with real in- 
dependence. And if they are getting together to express their in- 
dependence, to celebrate the fact. that nobody is their boss, it seems 
to me that we should be both relaxed and cheerful on the subject. 

Senator Humrurey. I am going to make a little statement in the 
Senate sometime later about this. There is an African Independence 
Day that is gomg to be celebrated in Africa. I haven’t heard that 
our Government is going to take any notice of it. Since the Africans 
are going to have independence, I think maybe we should concentrate 
on it. 

STATE DEPARTMENT ROTATION SYSTEM 


My final question is: What do you think of the system in the State 
Department which rotates our people as rapidly as it does? I am 
speaking now of the present transfer system and the time served in 
one post involved. Is it 2 years? 

Mr. CievELAND. Two years or 3 years, depending on the situation. 

I think that a provision for nition home reasonably frequently is 
a good one, but for most of the societies with which we are dealing 
now the tours of duty are too short. This rotation system really got 
started when we were mostly concerned with Europe. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is right. 

Mr. Creveranp. And there the problem of changing from, let us 
say, Paris to Belgium wasn’t a huge change. 

But when you are dealing with Ethiopia, it’s a different story. 
Even if the Americans have been working on Amharic, which most 
of them have not (but Ambassador Bliss ‘and his wife have worked 
at the language and Mrs. Bliss speaks Amharic fluently today), but 
even if they have been working on the language and trying to under- 
stand this, to us, rather strange society, after 2 years they have only 
just. any a good start. It seems to me that a 4-year hitch at least, 

rather than 2 vears, should be the norm toward which we ought to 
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be working. I think we will work in this direction if we are at all 
serious about our leadership in the world. 

Senator Humpnurey. I was talking with the head of a large bank 
holding company the other day. He said the bank used to have a 
system. whereby they rotated the head cashiers. They found that 
either the cashiers went off with some of the cash in the process of 
rotation, or they did not ever get acquainted in the community, 
The bank lost business and was looked upon as a foreign invader by 
the community. 

Now the bank people have changed this practice. They said that 
their system has grown so big and the changes in the economy have 
been so drastic that it has become necessary to leave their people in one 
post long enough to really know what is going on in the community. 
So where the bank used to have a 2-year rot: ution system, they have 
now changed to tours of duty of no specified time. They leave the 
man on the job until he seems to be getting stale. 

Your statement is so interesting and so filled with ideas that I 
could speak to you a long time about it. I want to thank you. Did 
you bring some extra copies of your statement along? 

Mr. CLevetanp. Yes; Mr, Marcy has them. 

Senator Humenrey. I think we ought to send some around to the 
executive branch as well as to the legislative. 

Mr. Cievetanp. I would be glad for any words of mine to reach 
the executive branch from so distinguished a source. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Aiken, do you wish to ask any questions? 


THE ROLE OF PROTOCOL IN EMBASSIES 


Senator Arken. Not many, Mr. Chairman. 

I was just wondering, Mr. Cleveland, what part does high-level 
protocol play in the successful func tioning of an embassy ? 

Mr. Cievectanp. Well, for a few people it certainly plays an im- 
portant part, with a few people on the other side of the cultural fence. 

In many countries it 1s very important that the Americans make 
the right kinds of distinctions among the people they visit, their 
hosts, it is much more important than it is to us. In Japan, for 
ex cample, + you really have to know who is above whom in the hierarchy; 
as you know, in the Japanese language they have different kinds of 
language for talking to people who are high and people who are on 
your level and people who are below you. 

If we don’t reflect a sensitivity to this sense of hierarchy in other 
societies, which is a part of the quality of cultural empathy, we may 
offend people without meaning to, just. by being breezily in. error. 

Senator ArKken. I asked that “question because I feel that I have de- 
tected among the embassies here in Washington varying degrees of 
adherence to. protocol. I am wondering if in some of the countries 
there could be perhaps a little relaxation in protocol. 

I don’t mean not recognizing rank, but I mean protocol governing 
social functions. I have been to some places where it was a relief that 

didn’t have any striped pants with me, and others where it was 
impossible to hold a party and invite the right people because the 
guest did not have the right clothes to wear. 

Is that important, or is it decreasing in importance? 
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Mr. Cuievetanp. I think it is decreasing. We had the very in- 
teresting experience of going on a trip to 10 different countries start- 
ing in the Far East, and we of course took along our tuxedos on 
the theory that we would have to wear them everywhere. We didn’t 
wear formal clothes until we got to Ethiopia. 

We got through India, Japan, Indonesia, Iran, and Egypt with- 
out needing our tuxedos, but as soon as we got to Ethiopia, there 
was an engraved invitation to a formal dinner. 


U.S. EMBASSY BUILDINGS ABROAD 


Senator ArKen. I notice the tendency of our Government to want 
new American embassies to be very large, important looking, and 
imposing. In fact, one Ambassador told me he needed an embassy 
of about 10 percent of the contemplated size to meet all of his needs. 

What is the effect in cities where the American Embassy happens 
to be the most impressive place in town? Does it give the nationals 
of the country an inferiority complex or make them look up to us? 

Mr. CLevELAND. I think it depends. I find that a very hard ques- 
tion, Senator Aiken, to generalize about because it depends so much 
on the place. 

I think that if you have a country in which most of the housing 
and most of the office buildings are relatively badly constructed and 
are one or two stories high, for us to build an aluminum and glass 
skyscraper doesn’t impress anybody with anything we want to im- 
press them with. 

On the other hand, in a place like Paris or London, I think that 
for the American establishment to be less distinguished than other 
office architecture in town is unnecessary, and we might as well keep 
up with the parade. 

Senator Arken. In other words, you would graft the Embassy 
to the conditions of the country where it is located ? 

Mr. CLeveLAND. Yes. 


WORK OF AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Senator Arken. I am interested in your remark that you think 
agricultural attachés might well be integrated into the Department 
of State. I noticed that agricultural attachés in countries I visited 
seemed to be closer to the people of those countries than many of 
the other people in the Embassy, that they feel freer to mingle with 
them, to talk with them, and that they have done exceptionally good 
missionary work in selling the United States. 

Mr. Crevetann. They have indeed. Our experience, sir, is that 
the best people for getting along with other folks are, (1) the agri- 
cultural people, and (2) the nurses. 

Senator Arken. I think it may be because so many of them are 
old county agents. 

r. CieveLanp. They are used to selling technical assistance in 
another form. 

Senator Arken. Maybe we ought to take these people and train 
them for diplomatic work. 
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U.S. POLICY TOWARD SURPLUSES 


There are lots of questions I would like to ask you. There is one 
thing that bothers me particularly, and that is the impression which 
seems to prevail in many countries that the United States could, if 
it wished, take all of the surpluses off their hands, and if we don’t, 
we are kind of mean. Have you run into that ? 

Mr. CieveLanp. Yes. I think the Soviet Union has had a certain 
advantage in this. They have been able to absorb some surpluses, 
like the E gyptian cotton, for example, that would be politically much 
more difficult for us to deal with. 

Senator ArkEN. We absorb a lot, but we can’t take all of it. 

Mr. CieveLanp. Right. 

Senator Arken. And we have to give them quotas, and this leaves 
a nnn that they have pan a little bit injured. 

I don’t know what we can do except to increase the consuming 
and purchasing powers of the people in other countries so that they 
don’t have to send us their good coffee beans and keep the poor ones 
to use at home, as I saw in one place. 

That isall, Mr. Chairman. It is getting late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Long. 


QUALITY OF FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Senator Lone. Let me thank you, Dr. Cleveland, for a fine state- 
ment. Iam curious to know who is here today from the State Depart- 
ment. Is there a State Department representative here ? 

Senator SparKkMAN. The lady right over there. 

Senator Lone. I asked a friend of mine to give me his reaction 
to a book I recently read. He is just back from the African area. 
He wrote me this paragraph : 

This is not to say that Americans overseas are ineffectual. I believe that 
most of them are doing a creditable job. Surely most of them may be classi- 
fied halfway between unnaturally good and the incredibly inept characters who 
make up the dramatic personages of “The Ugly American.” 

But it is not enough for Americans to be adequate or satisfactory. So im- 
portant is he that at the very least he should be outstanding. He should there 
fore be selected as carefully and indoctrinated as thoroughly as time, money, 
and human ingenuity will allow. 

I agree with that statement. The only thing that concerns me 
about your suggestion here is that you seem to look upon this problem 
as a matter that will require a generation, if I correctly understand 
your views, to give us a really outstanding Foreign Service. I believe 
that in a generation it may all be over. 

How do you think we can get about this job with some degree of 
urgency ¢ 

Mr. CLeve.taNnp. I couldn’t agree with you more that we should go 
about it with some degree of urgency. 

I am also painfully aware as an educator that there is a certain 
cycle in growing people, as there is in other forms of agriculture, and 
that if we have an outstanding overseas personnel service, including 
the Foreign Service and other forms of overseas civilian service in a 
generation, we will have to operate with the greatest urgency today 
in growing the kinds of people that will have to make up that service. 
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I think there is a good deal that can be done now, and that has 
already been done, through the Wriston report and other improve- 
ments, through the attempt to make USIA employment more of a 
career service, trying to make the ICA service more of a career service. 

To my mind, Senator Long, one of the most important things we 
could do to infuse this thing with a sense of urgency paradoxic ally, 
would be for Congress to declare in unequivocal terms that we are 
in the world for good, that this is a continuous business, and establish 
these services on a career basis. 

At present the overseas Americans are really ahead of the Congress 
on this. Many, many, many Americans of my acquaintance abroad 
are fashioning careers by pasting 2-year assignments back to back, 
without any real congressional justification for their conviction that 
they are making a career in overseas work. 

So the first thing is to put our overseas establishment on a long- 
‘ange basis, and the second thing is to establish enough training and 
education programs around the countr y to begin to produce a real pool 
of qualified people. 


NECESSITY OF LANGUAGES 


Senator Lone. The point was made by the same person that while 
he disagreed with the general tenor of the book, “The Ugly Ameri- 

can,” the book is correct. with regard to our lack of aptitude and 
interest in learning languages. We have been negligent, and we ought 
to be doing something about it. 

The point is made that a person can have cultural empathy with- 
out knowing the language—2 percent maybe. But in the main if a 
person isn’t going to learn the language and know-how to communi- 
cate with the people, he will never achieve empathy even though he 
has the right attitude. He will never get through. 

As a matter of fact, good foreign friends of mine who speak our 
language very well tell me, when they come to this country, that 
Americans overseas tend to form a litile clan. This book refers to 
them as the golden ghetto of some foreign countries. 

They all get together. They don’t go out and buy their supplies 
from the merchants in the country. "They don’t trade with them, 
come to understand them, or learn their language. This is particu- 
larly true of our military people. 

The person I particularly have in mind headed a frie ndship society 
aimed at getting Americans to go out and begin to visit with people. 
(He was a Frenchman, by the way.) Just eetting out and visiting 
among the people would get a world of fr iends and do the countr y 
lot. of good. 

I am curious to know just how you would recommend doing this, 
not 10 years from now, but doing it so that it would be of some use 
to us in the current, struggle. 

Mr. Cievenanp. I share your sense of urgency, and the only quarrel 
I would pick with your correspondent i is when he says that Americans 
don’t have aptitude. I don’t think there is any evidence to show 
that Americans don’t. have just as much aptitude to learn languages 
as other people. 
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What they don’t have is the motivation. Most college students don’t 


see any particular reason—they don’t see any future need for them 

to know a foreign language. 
This is one of the reasons we have put so much emphasis, in all 

of our educational planning, on an overseas experience. t 
If you tell somebody, “You are going to Italy in 3 months, you 

are going to spend several months there and we are going to start 


teaching you the language now,” his motivation for learning Italian 
is obviously going to be several thousand percent better than it would 
be if you just stick him in an Italian course with absolutely no- plans 
for his ever using what he learns in class. 
Senator Lona. In the alternative, if we can’t do it otherwise, Sen- 


ator Humphrey made reference to all these large accumulations of , 
funds we have in these foreign countries, local currencies. 
Perhaps we could send them there for on-the-job training, train : 


them for about 6 months before they took the job, and perhaps during 
that time we might be able to teach them the language and also a 
few other things they ought to know. 

Mr. Cievetanp. What we are hoping to establish in our program, | { 
and which I hope will be generalized in the country, is a system of 
overseas internships in American operations abroad, combined with 
a family homestay and intensive study of the language. This is the 
combination that seems to us to be necessary. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Long, I want to mention here that 
the Army Language Training School at Monterey (which I visited by 
sheer accident, and to which I assigned a subcommittee staff member 
of the Government Operations Committee to look at because of the 
many contacts it has) is operating at 50 percent of capacity. 

They have a fine language faculty. They recruit teachers from all i 
over the world, and yet they operate at less than 50 percent of capacity. | 

Mr. Creveranp. And this is a shame because they do a superb job 


~— ew Ay bee 





there. 
Senator Humrnrey. I heard people speaking Russian after 6 weeks, 
and singing Russian in the choral group after 3 weeks. 
Mr. Cievetann. If you will come to Syracuse, we will show you 
commencement exercises for our Air Force language students that are 
held entirely in Russian. t 
Senator Humpurey. That is amazing. Thank you, Senator. I 
Senator Lone. Surely. Q 
ATTITUDES OF AMERICANS TOWARD COUNTRIES IN WHICH THEY SERVE 
Now another question: Why don’t we teach our people some of the | 
subtleties of human relations. For example, there is the tendency of a 
Americans to describe America as being much better than other 
countries. c 
Now it is all right for people to know we have a fine country, but if s 
this is done in such a way as to imply that another country it is not I 
desirable, and thereby to put them in a bad light, this is not a good 8 
thing. t 
Americans are far too often inclined to oversell America at the ex- 
pense of the other fellow. I wonder why we don’t try more to offset f 
Cc 


that sort of thing. Have you found that to be rather common ? 
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Mr. CLEVELAND. I quoted I think earlier the fellow who said Amer- 
icans generally lack bias or pride or personal vanity but they talk 
about America all the time. 

Part of the quality of cultural empathy which we have been talking 
about here this afternoon is precisely the good judgment to know when 
to stop being a chamber of commerce for your hometown or your 
home country. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Church, would you like to ask some 
questions ? 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentleman, you have just about come to the end of your ordeal of 
questions. You have reached the low rung of this committee ladder. 
Usually about the time I get around to asking questions we are all 
ready to go home. I know you have had a long afternoon. 

Mr. CLEvELAND. No longer than yours. 

Senator Cuurcu. I want to say this has been a very interesting 
afternoon and.very instructive for all of us. I appreciate the chance 
to listen in. 


REASONS FOR UNPOPULARITY OF UNITED STATES ABROAD 


When you commenced your statement referring to the general un- 
popularity, distaste and dislike for the United States that is so fre- 
quently encountered abroad, you mentioned on page 3 of that state- 
ment a summary of what seemed to be the salient reasons for it. At 
the bottom of the page you said: 

Our overseas troubles are the result of our being as a nation (1) so deeply 
involved in other people's affairs. 

Now assuming we had ideally trained and qualified personnel en- 
gaged in our overseas operations, we would still be likely to continue 
to be very deeply involved in other people’s affairs. 

Secondly you mentioned : 


So reluctant to accept change as a principle of foreign policy. 
I g I I gn p e 


Again assuming we had the kind of personnel I think we all want in 
this field, it is very likely that the chief changes in principle in foreign 
policy would be made at the high policy level, and the focus of this 
activity would be in Washington and not abroad. 

Thirdly you mentioned: 

So preoccupied with the Soviet Union. 

And there again our preoccupation has its focal point in Washington 
and not out in Indonesia or in India or in South Africa. 

So it seems to me that perhaps only with reference to the last of the 
causes you mentioned, namely, “so badly organized to carry out the new 
style operations which are the essence of modern diplomacy,” does an 
ideally trained and qualified personnel abroad give us a reasonable an- 
swer or a reasonable cure. The other things are apt to continue to make 
the United States unpopular abroad. 

First of all I would like to ask you if you think that it is realistic 
for us to expect, given our position in the world, that the United States 
can be popular abroad. 
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Mr. Cievetanp. I don’t think that popularity goes very well with 
power, and I think if the purpose of foreign policy is defined as getting 
the maximum number of people to love us as much as possible, we are 
bound to come a cropper. 

Senator Cuurcu. Regardless of how well qualified our personnel 
may be. Don’t you think that is so? 

Mr. CLeveLAnp. And in some sense the more qualified they are, the 
more effective they are in achieving results, the more they ‘will be tar- 
gets. The problem is that, fortunately for us, popularity is not the 
purpose of the exercise. Results are. 

Senator Cuurcu. Well, it seems to me that this is so true. In my 
limited experiences abroad I have known that individual Americans 
are often very popular and very well liked, but America as such is 
always suspect or seemingly suspect in one way or another. 

Perhaps that is because we sit in the world like a big rich planta- 
tion (certainly we do in terms of the standard of living and the 
productivity achievements in this country) where those who live out- 
side the planatation either live in very modest burger: houses or live 
in squalid slums. How, in that situation, can we expect to be popular 
among our neighbors ? 

I think that it is possible for us to be respected abroad, and that 
respect ought to be the objective of our effort. Yet among the Ameri- 
can people as such there is general dismay and.misunderstanding about 
this. 

They see us doing very generous things, as certainly we have, giving 
foreign aid to an extent that no other country has ever given it, and 
they can’t understand why, therefore, people should dislike us or 
should give evidence of disliking us. 

Perhaps this is an educational job we will have to do within the 
United States itself. 

Mr. Cievetanp. I think perhaps, sir, that the problem starts with 
our feeling that what we are doing is generous. Our foreign aid is 
not in fact an evidence of our generosity. It is an evidence of our 
assessment of the world situation, of the Soviet threat, of the multiple 
revolutions in the world. 

We are doing this because we think it is in our interests to do it, 
and we should not do it unless we do think it is in our interests. 
By and large the Congress.does not vote money for-foreign aid asa 
gesture of generosity. It votes it because it believes it to be in the 
public interest. 

Senator Cuurcu. True. Nevertheless, this concept is widespread 
abroad and within the country. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. And is perhaps one of the seeds of the difficulty. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. This is right. 


INTEGRATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT, USIA, AND ICA PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuurcu. The second thing I would like to ask you is this. 
You have mentioned two particulars, one with reference to personnel 
and one with reference to the multiplicity of organizations. 

What would you think of writing into the Foreign Service Act 
in this session of the Congress a requirement that the President should 
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repare and submit to the next session of the Congress: legislation 
which would look toward merging the personnel systems of the State 
Department, the USIA, and the ICA, our principal overseas organi- 
zations, into one common systém? What would you think of this 
as a concrete approach to what we might do here in the Congress? 

Mr. CLeveLanpd. I think that that would be a very sound approach. 
It is clear, of course, that some of the short-term specialists which 
ICA requires to do its kind of job are not appropriate for a lifetime 
career service like the Foreign Service. 

But it is also clear that the ICA has a great many people in the 
“generalist” category, who are administrators, who are heads of agri- 
cultural programs in country after country, who move from country 
to country administering the same kind of program, and who develop 
a considerable skill and expertise in this particular type of foreign 
operation. 

People like this can just as appropriately be regarded as career 
officials as an economic officer or a political reporter or a consul, it 
seems to me. I think the approach you suggest will be very sound 
and would give the executive branch the opportunity to think the 
thing through within a broad policy that Congress would suggest. 

Senator Cuurcu. This would be very complicated. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. It is a very complex matter. 

Senator CHurcu. But it might be well to express the sentiment of 
the Congress that the Executive should move in this direction and 
come forward with feasible proposals. 


REDUCTION OF U.S. GOVERNMENT, U.N., AND PRIVATE AGENCIES ABROAD 


Finally, with reference to your recommendations as to organizational 
multiplicity abroad, I can see how we might improve that situation 
with respect to those agencies that function under the Federal Govern- 
ment abroad. 

But what can we do about other private and international or- 
ganizations with which the underdeveloped countries are now trying 
to cope ¢ 

Is there anything we can do that would be helpful to reduce the 
number of organizations outside the framework of the Government 
of the United States? 

Mr. Cievetanp. I think there is, as far as the U.N. is concerned. 
We are only one member but we have a certain influence. We put 
up a large amount of the money with which it operates. 

I think we could quite appropriately raise our voice in the U.N.’s 
Economic and Social Council to the general effect that we should move 
toward consolidation of economic and technical assistance at the U.N. 
level as well as at the bilateral level. 

As far as the private enterprisers are concerned, the foundations 
and the businessmen—my own experience, which covers a good deal 
of talking with people abroad on this and other projects, is that most 
ope organizations abroad would be delighted to follow a general 
ead from the U.S. Government if they-had one. The complaint that 
you get from businessmen and foundation people abroad and from 
voluntary agencies, is not that the Government people are telling 
them what to do, it is that they cannot quite figure out what the U.S. 
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Government is trying to do. And if they could figure it out, they 
would like to assist and supplement in whatever ways are peculiarly 
appropriate to their particular forms of organization. 

I think that east of the private groups will tend to take 
care of itself if the Government really goes to work on its own prob- 
lem of consolidation. This is my own feeling. 

Senator CuHurcu. Thank you very much. Again let me express 
my appreciation for your coming today. I think it has been most 
helpful to all of us on the committee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TRAINING OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


The CHatrmMan. Dean Cleveland, you have been very patient in- 
deed, and I should stop, but I hate to conclude without giving your 
associate, Mr. Kulski, an opportunity to say something. He has been 
here patiently listening all afternoon. I wondered if he could briefly 
comment, perhaps make a comparison between the way we prepare 
our personnel for foreign service and how the Russians prepare theirs. 
Russia is your special province, is it not, Mr. Kulski ? 

Mr. Kuusxt. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Could you give us a little information which you 
think we might profit by ? 

Mr. Kutsx1. So far as I know, they prepare their personnel, in 
the sense in which we have discussed the preparation of American 
Foreign Service personnel. They prepare doom beginning at a rather 
early stage of their education, namely, the secondary school. 

Senator Lone. At what age do they start the secondary school? 

Mr. Kutsx1. You see, until very recently, until the reforms which 
they are about to introduce, they had one 10-year school which was 
subdivided into an elementary part of 4 years, and 4 years, so to 
speak, of junior highschool. Then 10 years of secondary school. 

In the secondary school they introduce the teaching of non-Euro- 
pean languages. The teaching of European languages has been known 
to Russia since long before the revolution and was not interrupted by 
the revolution; but they started in the middle fifties to introduce the 
teaching of non-European languages like Hindi, Chinese, Arabic. But 
that is not all, because in a school which specializes in a given foreign 
language they also teach the geography, history, literature of that 
country, or of that area. . 

They create in a young man or a young woman the beginnings of 
an empathy for a country, not only linguistically, but culturally, 

They started this experiment, interestingly enough, in 1955, in the 
Republic of Uzbekistan, and this was rather intelligent, because, as 
you know, the native population of Uzbekistan looks like Asians, not 
like Russians or Europeans and they are perhaps better apostles to 
be sent to Asia. 

Now, they are reaping certain results. For instance, if you take one 
conference, one of the most important international conferences that 
has taken place recently, the Asian-African Solidarity Conference in 
Cairo in 1957-58, December—January—the Soviet delegation there, 
which was seemingly private (and no one is a private person in the 
Soviet Union) was almost all Uzbeks. I myself got from Cairo a let- 
ter from my former student, an Egyptian, who wrote to me in good 
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faith that he was really surprised to find out that the Russians looked 
completely unlike Europeans and that they had something in common 
with the Asians. Surely they were Asians, those particular Russians, 
being Uzbeks. 

There is something else which perhaps is connected with the Russian 
national tradition : 

There are no racial prejudices and that is very important in ap- 
proaching Asians, Africans, and others. 


CHANGE IS PHILOSOPHY OF OUR TIME 


I would say that they have another advantage generally : 

The Government itself understands that we are living in a dynamic 
revolutionary era, something that we very often fail to understand. 

If you take an American—I myself am a naturalized American— 
why should he change his ways in this country? But many people, a 
great majority of mankind perhaps, want to change their status in 
various ways. The Soviet Union is for the change, not in the sense 
which we want and perhaps which the majority of mankind would 
like, but it has a flexible attitude. This makes it easier for individual 
Soviet citizens sent abroad to understand other people who want 
change, development, and modernization as in the undeveloped 
areas. I would prefer “modernization” to the term “development” 
because it is a much broader problem than just economic development. 
And they offer a formula which has worked. Noone can deny it. It 
works fairly well in the Soviet Union and perhaps in China. 

When we are talking about personnel who would be adequate to deal 
with foreign countries, and we have constantly implied relationships 
with the underdeveloped countries rather than Western Europe, we 
should pay attention perhaps to one thing: When we train our people 
in various ways, they will be asked sooner or later, “What solution do 
you offer to us, an alternative to the Communist formula which has 
worked ?” 

Therefore, when we train people it is not only the matter of giving 
them some linguistic skill, cultural empathy, and so on, but also some 
philosophy of our time, which is dynamic, changing, and revolution- 
ary. Revolutionary because you have the technological revolution 
which limits the freedom of maneuvering in foreign policy. It either 
may paralyze you completely into inaction or it may lead you to a 
nuclear war. ‘This isa new historical situation. 

You have the other revolution about which everyone now speaks, 
the so-called revolution of rising expectations in the underdeveloped 
areas. And you have the Leninist revolution which links the other 
two together. 

If we do not have a philosophy of our time, if we do not see that 
there is constant change, it is not worthwhile to train anyone. That 
philosophy should be part of the training not only of people who are 
sent to implement the foreign policy, but also at the undergraduate 
level for every young person in this country. What can you do as the 
Congress of the United States if you do not have the support of the 
so-called average man ? 

An American should get that pleas: among others, perhaps 


a? in his youth at school—if not in secondary school, at least in 
college. 
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All of this is accomplished in the Soviet Union partly because of 
their basic philosophy of life, which is the philosophy of change. 

For us it is more difficult, because our basic domestic philosophy i Is 
that of maintaining the basic framework which is flexible, which 
works well, and therefore we need to have, so to speak, two mentalities: 
one for domestic and the other for understanding foreign affairs. 

Senator Humpnurey. When you say two mentalities, isn’t it possible 
that we could just have one mentality and, the understanding of how 
we got where we are? 

Mr. Kunst. Surely. 

Senator Humpurey. We did not always have two cars in front 
of each house as a goal—now they are talking about three. We didn’t 
always print on the front page of the paper what the savings of the 
people are, or talk about our gadgets. 

Not long ago, in a conversation, I reminded somebody that my 
mother lived in a sod hut. We did not alw: ays have everything. We 
lived as poor people out in the countryside and so did a lot of other 
people. My wife’s mother lived in a sod hut. They were pioneers 
in the early days in the Midwest. It wasn’t unusual. We didn’t al- 
ways have steam heat and air conditioning and satin or linen sheets, 
We were lucky if we had enough blankets up in the attic so that we 
could keep warm in the middle of one of those 30-below-zero winters, 

Well, now, why can’t we remember this? It seems to me that we 
might identify ourselves with hardship. We were not always hot- 
house plants. 

A few of our people only 40 or 50 years ago lived a rugged life 
out in the field. There are areas in this country which less than a 
half century ago were rugged pioneer areas. 

For some reason or other, we are identified with Park Avenue. 

Mr. Kutsxr. Senator Humphrey, we have identified ourselves too 
much with the status quo. 

Perhaps you remember a very interesting interview of Walter 
Lippmann with Khrushchev and the idea of Khrushchev that the 
status quo is something liquid, changing, dynamic. That is some- 
thing else. Actually, Khrushchev is very close to the truth. 

What is the meaning of status quo anyhow in our life?) We were 
different yesterday and we will be different tomorrow. Whenever 
you touch human relations, nothing is stable, permanent, petrified. 

Well, if we have this approach to foreign relations, then we won't 
react to the shape of events. This kind of a dynamic approach 
should be really inculeated in young people right at the beginning. 
That is part of their cultural empathy, understanding the problems 
of other people who want to have change. 

Senator Humpnrey. We have difficulty on this score. 

If we want to send, for example, an American of Lebanese extraction 
to Lebanon, somebody says, “I don’t know; it’s better to send a Leb- 
anese-American to China and a Chinese-American to Lebanon.” I 
don’t understand this. 


SOVIET CULTURAL EMPATHY 


The Cuarrman. Let me ask a meter about this cultural empathy: 
The Soviets think very well of t 


1eir Own society, even perhaps more 
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than we do. How can they cultivate what is called cultural empathy, 
having such a complete devotion—at least the good party members 
do—to the Communist system, when they go abroad ? 

I thought- that our people were more inclined. to recognize the 
virtues of another system than a good devoted Communist was. Is 
this all an act, do they pretend to have this empathy or do they 
really have empathy for another culture? 

Mr. Kursx1. I will say, Mr. Chairman, partly it is an act if you 
like. 

The CHairMAN. Just an act. 

Mr. Kutskt. Partly; and partly, it is not; because they make a 
distinction, which is not insincere, between the people and the regime. 

For instance, when they say—I think Khrushchev told Senator 
Humphrey, that they love the American people, they mean it. I mean 
they have nothing against the people as a kind of an abstract entity. 
They are against the regime. 

So that if a Soviet citizen goes, say, to an Arab country, he has 
no prejudice, nothing against the Arabs as such. Therefore, he has 
this kind of cultural empathy i in this sense, a liking for foreign people. 
He doesn’t like the regime, but about this he c: unnot talk. 

But there, as you know very well, Mr. Chairman, they have two 
approaches on two planes, and we sometimes seem to forget about it: 

One on the level of foreign policy. Say a Soviet citizen is sent 
abroad as an official, as a diplomat, or on a technical assistance project. 
He implements a friendship with a government that is not a Com- 
munist one. Then they hasten results by undermining the relations 
between the West and that particular country. That is official policy 
on one plane. 


INFLUENCE OF COMMUNIST PARTY IN COUNTRIES OUTSIDE RUSSIA 


Then you have the second approach, which is perhaps more dan- 
gerous in the long run and this 1s the local Communist’ Party. I think 
at the last Party Congress, the 21st Congress, there were representa- 
tives of almost 80 foreign parties. There is a party practically in 
every country. Now that party speaks not with the voice of the Soviet 
Government. Those are countrymen speaking to other countrymen. 
They have the initial trust which a foreigner cannot have. They offer 
their formula of organization. 

You know in foreign operations the two planes are somehow asso- 
ciated. That is where we cannot go. We have no American parties 
abroad, which is part of our difficulty. 

The Cuarrman. This very question came up recently, when I re- 
ceived a letter from a citizen of Karela in India w ondering, inquiring 
perhaps I should say, why we could not help them. We ‘do so many 
things, he pointed out, in other fields and he wondered why we 
couldn't help them in political organization to combat the C ‘ommunists. 

I submitted this to our ICA. Here is part of the reply. I just hap- 
pen to have it, and I think it might be appropriate. An official of 


the ICA says: 


To my knowledge we have never assisted in the development of political or- 
ganization in quite the direct way your correspondence suggests. We have to 
deal through governments currently in power and they ordinarily could not 
permit direct assistance to political parties. 
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In other words, the ICA doesn’t accept even the possibility that we 
could do this. Yet this is exactly what the Communists do, in every 
country, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Kutsxr. And in this way you see you may have, in a sense, two 
envoys of the Soviet Union or of the Communist bloc; one the official, 
say, the ambassador or even a Soviet engineer. He fulfills the official 
policy of friendship toward the existing regime. He is friendly and 
correct to the existing regime and he gets results. Then there is the 
second envoy: the local native who acts in the party, and who offers 
something. I am afraid it is very practical, the Soviet-Chinese eastern 
formula of modernization. He works on something that is a local 
proposition. But I would not minimize it. 


RISK OF URBANIZING UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


You know, I have just been studying more of the problem of the 
underdeveloped areas. It isa huge problem. Who has enough money 
to subsidize their economic development? It is a long-range problem, 
a very risky effort. 

I de not say that we should be indifferent. I do not imply that, 
but it is very risky, because when you modernize a country, you in- 
crease its urban population which will still be living on a very low 
standard of living. It is much easier to make a revolution with an 
urban population than with a rural one. 

So the second plane of approach is quite realistic and the Soviet 
Government is not compromised. And that is a problem for us. 

The Cuatrman. When you say risky, you mean, if I understand 
you, that we may well go into a country, spend a great deal of money, 
and thereby raise their standards a little, but not as much as they 
would like. In the process, they become industrialized and then the 
local Communist Party turns the country Communist after we spent 
the money raising their standards. Is that what you mean by risky? 

Mr. Kutsx1. This is involved. 

The CHarrMan. So, in a sense, we have contributed to the commu- 
nization of the country. 

Mr. Kutsxr. Mr. Chairman, I would place the alternative in a dif- 
ferent way. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to understand what you meant. 

You say “risky.” The risk, as I interpret it, means that we run the 
risk in spending our money, of contributing to the ultimate commu- 
nization of the country. 

Mr. Kutsxr. Mr. Chairman, let me present the alternative as I 
see it: 

Let me begin by saying what the Soviet writers and politicians say, 
because they say it abundantly. When they say the better field is not 
in Europe but in the underdeveloped areas, and they mean Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, what / they mean by this? What do 
they want to achieve there? Not war. It has nothing to do with 
any satellites around the sun or anything else. That is a military 
problem. 

They mean this: By approaching on the two planes, officially by 
creating anti-Western feeling and unofficially through the parties, 
they say they want to achieve one result : To isolate the West—and to 
isolate the West, Mr. Chairman, if you remember the Suez Canal 
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affair in 1956, you will understand what they mean: cutting off raw 
materials and cutting off the supply of fuel. We do nothing to com- 
bat it. We offer no other formula of modernization and they achieve 
their ends sooner or later. 

It is a complete disaster for us. When I say the alternative is a 
risky venture, I say it is better to realize that it is risky, that we may 
help a country and still there might be discontent, and we might 
eventually reap failure in a given country, not in all. 

I think it is better to realize that there are some risks; but, per- 
sonally, I always think it is better to engage in a risky battle than 
to accept defeat in advance. 

Senator Humenurey. When I visited with Premier Khrushchev, he 
gave me an example of what you are talking about. 5 

Khrushchev said he was in charge of the defense of Kharkov in 
World War II. He said that the Soviets built a line of defense that 
they expected they would need against the impending Nazi attack, 
but the Nazis did not attack that way. They attacked a different 
way, and the defense lines were untouched; nevertheless, Kharkov 
fell. 

He said, “This is what is wrong with Europe, too. Your NATO is 
built on military lines and not on political and economic lines. It is 
out of date.” 

Isaid to him, “Well, what about the Warsaw Pact?” 

He answered, “It’s even worse.” Whether he says I tell fairy tales 
or not, he said, “It’s even worse.” 


SOVIET ECONOMIC WARFARE 


He went on to say, “Let me tell you what the struggle is. The strug- 
le is in the areas of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. 
hese areas will go Socialist,’ which means Communist. “And they 

will go that way by social and political forces plus the example of the 
Soviet Union.” 

I asked him about the role of the Communist Party in this and he 
said, “We organize revolutions; the Communist Party manages revolu- 
tions; it doesn’t create them but it manages them.” 

And he didn’t have any doubt but that they were prepared to man- 
age a good number. 

Then he said, “When the Asian and African areas particularly are 
socialized, Senator, your Western European allies, who are a practical 
group of people, will find who their friends are.” 

He said, “Your Western European allies are industrial with limited 
raw materials. They need big markets, and the markets of the world 
for Western European industry are in the population centers. The 
population centers are in Asia and Africa, and the raw materials for 
Europe are in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The arteries of com- 
merce, which are needed for your Western allies to ship their raw mate- 
rials are also in these same areas. When these areas are in the Socialist 
orbit, your Western allies will take a brand new look at their Atlantic 
Alliance. They will see that they need the markets, the raw materials 
and the arteries of commerce, and they will be friends of the Socialist 
countries.” 
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This is the same line that you are presenting. 
I think what you are saying is that this is the type of war that they 
are waging on us and it certainly is disturbing. 


RUSSIAN METHOD OF TRAINING YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Cramman. Could I ask one question. I hate to prolong this. 
I know you are all tired. 

I wonder if you are familiar with a book I read by a man named Len-| 
hard Wolfgang, called “The Child of the Revolution.” 

Mr. Kutsxt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Would you consider that an accurate description 
of the training to which the Russians subject their young people? 

Mr. Kutsxt. Yes, I believe so. 

The CuarrMAN. You think it is a genuine book. 

Mr. Kutasxr. Of course, it refers to a historical period. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kursk. It is especially interesting for training foreign young’ 
people. 

The CHarrMan. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Kutsxt. In that case it was a German, actually used later on in 
Eastern Germany. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know what has happened to Mr. Lenhard? 
He was in England when he wrote that book. Do you know whether} 
he stayed in the West ? 

Mr. Kuusxi. I don’t know. 

The Crairman. I cannot thank you all enough for giving of your) 
time to this committee. As you have perhaps already gathered, one 
of the greatest educational ventures—one that is needed the most—ig 
to educate the Senate, not only your students; so you can feel that you 
have contributed a great deal to the education of the Senate. 

This record, of course, will be available to those who were not able 
to be here this afternoon. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. We are not generally able, Mr. Chairman, to hold 
our students for as long as you held the committee. 

The Cuarrman. As a matter of fact, you should feel good about if, 
There were a lot more in attendance when we started than we usually 
have at these afternoon sessions. Thank you very much indeed for 
coming. 


x 








